

















w@)y| volume we: mentioned the. in- 
ee “augurationof-the Dublin Indus- 
enyi| ‘trial | Exhibition and «of ‘the 
eis m= °Grystal Palace at Sydenham, for 
“the opening of which’ May had been -named in 
both scases, as ‘likely to’ be "amongst the: most 
: important. and pregnant events of the year ; but 
at the-same time ‘that the.completion 
of; tthe: datter ‘building. in. time .was ..scarcely 
: possible. : The: Dublin’ Exhibition’ was. opened 
» atidsis clesed. © Itewas.-a~great-success in'many 
points: will bring advantage ‘to 
‘Ireland.  ‘Tt“has*taught~many dessens ; has 
, stimulated energies, has‘awakened minds ; and 
. by showing the working-man what may be done 
by patience and rightly-directed labour, and how 
cmany-men like: himself have:fought.their way to 
chononr-and reward, :has:enabled :him.to hope,— 
vend hopeis the:parent:of exertion. .The Dublin 
‘ Pxhibition, ‘then, as: we have said, .is:.a fact 
accomplished : it has‘flowered, and scattered its 
seed widely. ‘ But'the accomplishment of 
“the second event is left forthe new-come year ; 
.andsit to. us.that we could.not select a 
-betéer subject for the illustration of our opening 
_mumber:in 1854, than’ the first.completed section 
of ‘the “Sydenham | building,x—the Pompzian 
‘'Count;—of which: very successful . production 
“we now givean ing.* Inthe first instance 
‘it-was proposed that ‘this: should simply be a 
_ refreshment court decorated .in ‘Pompeian style, 
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‘much ofthat time was.spent in completing ‘the 
cartoons, arranging them:to suit some variations 
which ; had -heen made..in. studying out the 
details and in trying experiments as:to media 
and pigments. ‘The moment the walls were in 
a fit state ‘to begin -apon, :proper: ornamental 
-painters:were supplied him, forthe most part by 
Mr. Bibra, and Sig. Abbate began his work. “Mr. 
W. A. Parris, the son of Mr. E:T. Parris (who 
will hereafter, we suppose, be called St: Paul’s 
Parris),.has. throughout acted .as: his deputy, 
‘assisting him in setting out,the decorations and 
mixing all the tints. ‘Mr. Thomas: Hayes -has 
been Mr. ‘Wyatt’s deputy-as superintendent of 
‘the -architeetural arrangements. Let. usadd 
that Mr. Falkener has aided with some valuable 
hints, and that most of ‘the ornamental portions 
have been modelled by Signor-Monti. 

There. is no. jealousy -between the. architect 
and painter : each knows:to what. the other is 
entitled; but on the principle: we maintain of 


giving every man his due; we have ‘thought ‘it 


right to make their respective positions clear, 
giving Mr. Wyatt his: rights ; and having done‘so, 
we heartily congratulate them both on ‘the 
result of their joint labours in this ‘the first 
completed portion .of. what we thoroughly. be- 
lieve will be the ‘most instructive, extraordinary, 
and: beneficial: work of its kind that the world 
has ever’seen. 

Our engraving represents ‘the view: looking 





across the atrium into the peristyle. Those of 


;,not:.axcomplete reproduction. As the arrange-!our readers who have not visited the. disen- 


jaments.-were. 


proceeded with, the idea of refresh- : tombed city, nor read Sir William Gell’s book, 


vments:there: was.given up; and the endeavour: have. lingered over Bulwer’s magical “ Last 


vchas:cheen "made: <to sproduce, a perfect type of Days of Pompeii,” .and. know what-was the 


“domestic habitation,—atrium, tablinum,  peri- 


general arrangement ofa first-class Pompeian 


«style; '‘trickinium, ‘and cubicula ; ‘the floors paved. house, ‘and they will find few departures from 
~with-mosaics, the-walls. covered with paintings. | this at ‘Sydenham. Let us indicate briefly the 
And here ‘at*starting let us‘correct a ‘mistake | principal divisions. “Entering bythe narrow 
which our ;esteemed contemporary, the rt! prothyrium, or vestibule, on either side of 
Journal, and.some. other papers have fallen into, ' which is a slave’s room (and you may do so 
-touehing the production of this court. . It was | without fear of the dog, though the mosaic floor 


: Hesigned:and :has -been carried out by. Mr. 
Digby “Wyatt, -and: not,.:as, stated, by. Signor 
Abbate: the latter gentleman is-an artist, appa- 

“rently an ‘able one, and to him is strictly due 
‘the whole merit of ‘the painted decorations ‘of 
“the Pompeian house, but nothing more. He is 
not an architect, and has: never been one: his 
«knowledge of every detail connected with Pom- 
‘peli is very-great, and. he has doubtless. given 
_ tthe fall-benefit:of :his judgment in the architec- 
\ture,’as ‘the architect has afforded him whatever 

| advice he could’ beneficially offer throughout 
| ‘his work. ‘We have~seen the ‘original ‘sketch 
made by Mr: Wyatt at’ ‘Naples, which shows 

, that the idea was fully conceived before even 
the sassistance . of Sig. Abbate . was. positively 
engaged. The size of every room.was arranged 
wat Naples; «and: ‘then, with Sig. Abbate, the 
~warious paintings: to be :reproduced: on every 
-»wall were ‘selected, andthe latter gentleman 
~remained'there to make ‘his tracings and: car- 
‘;toons, which he brought complete to this coun- 
try. Before his-return to England the working 
» drawings had been made, and the works consi- 
derably advanced. Owing to the backward 
estate of the‘building it-was some months after 
svhis arrival before he could begin his work, and 


See. pase 7. 











will of course bear the inscription Cave.Canem), 
you find yourself in the atrium, or hall,:;where 
the ‘clients and visitors were received. _ The 
centre of the hall'is uncovered, and in the pave- 
ment beneath the compluvium, or roof opening, 
is ‘the impluvium, with fountain, statue, and well 
at the side. Around three.sides of the atrium 
are cubicula, or chambers ; the recess, right and 
left (some chairs and a table mark it in our 
view), is an aa, or business-room, and near one 
of these, namely, that on the right, may be seen 
the money-chest of ‘the master of ‘the house. 
Immediately opposite the entrance, and in ‘the 
centre of our view; is the ¢ablinum, or drawing- 
room, so to speak. This opens on the other side 
to an oblong colonnade called the peristyle, the 
centre of which is laid out as a small garden. 
A curtain separates the fablinum from the 
peristyle. Oneach side of the ¢ablinum, separated 
from. it by a passage leading from the atrium, is 
a triclinium, or dining-room, with the door from 
the peristyle ; and against the sides of the peri- 
style are a summer dining-room, the cus, a 
room for taking- wine. and desert in, the bath, 
and. .the .cusina, or kitchen, not forgetting .a 
porta postica,or back door for theservants,though 
followers. were not allowed. The peristyle is 





supposed tobe dipluviatum, or one from which 





the water is conducted to the outside of the 
house, as was usually the case when the peristyle 
was small. . From the capitals of the cate of 
the peristyle. hang garlands, of flowers. The 
atrium and its apartments up to the line of the 
tablinum were public‘for clients and visitors : the 
portion beyond that was used. only by the family 
and intimate friends, The,derarium, or altar, 
will be seen at the back of the peristyle, on the 
left hand side. 

The atrium and éablinum:-will be paved with 
tesselated pavement now . making by «Minton. 
The roof-tiles were made by Blashfield. “ The 
colours have “been supplied by ‘Robins6n, of 
Long-acre, and their quality;.does him.eredit. 
The atrium, we should have said,is Tuscan. On 
the pilasters at each side of the entrance, are 
placed the’ celebrated “ figured capitals,” and 
the doorway, isa modification .of..that of the 
house of Pansa. The whole.:house is:supposed 
to occupy .an entire island, too, as that of 
Pansa does. In judging of the general design, 
several points should be borne in mind,—the 
difficulties. presented by the position of the-iron 
columns ‘and girders,--which: have ‘led‘to much 
complicated construction,—thé necessity for 
keeping every opening large, uot vonily:*for the 
admission of light everywhere, bat to allow 
free ingress and egress. Hence, in one*ortwo 
instances, ‘strict precedent was obliged to Uc 
departed from; but, with the exception of suth 
necessary variations, every feature has. been 
moulded in. the .closest.. imitation of .features 
actually existing. ’ 

The éffect,: when .quite: completed,:-will “be 
charming. Even as itis, look intothe ‘rielinium, — 
and you may see, with the mind’s eye, — 
ficent Glaucus at a repast with his friends. “He 
has just thrown his costly ring into a crystal cup, 
to enhance the value of. the gift, and presentéd 
it to the profligate Clodius, who has risen from 


his elbow. to drink “the beautiful Tone.” .. Pansa, 


the dandy Lepidus, and the caustic Sallust,.are 
present, and if you listen, you: may hear Nydia, 
in the atrium, singing :— 
een ttn 
If the-earth Eo a> foir-as L-hear them say, 
Do ey each heap? 
They are fresh from her. lap, .I: know; ° 
For I caught them fast. asleep 
In her arms-an hour ago.” ~ 


With such speculations, .and ‘the, ideas 
which the place induces, we might. fill a .page, 
but we-must elose our notice, simply saying of 
the paintings for'the present that :they ‘are, for 
the most part, exact copies of existiug ‘decora- 
tions, are exceedingly well exeeuted, and-make a 
much more harmonious whole ‘than would-be 
supposed from .a verbal description -of ‘the 
colours used.* , 





We have offered no greétings to our visitors 
on the opening of the year, madeno promises of 
increased exertions to maintain and improve the 
character ‘of the journal,—they will, -we" hope, 
believe that we mean both. “To ns, as*to every 
one, the New Year has suggested thoughts, and 
though they do not relate to bricks,and mortar, 
or evento Pompeian decorations, we are tempted 

* A paper by the artist, on the Decorative Painting’ of Pompeii, 


with reference to this work, will be found in our last volume, 
p. 242, 



























































to jot them down for the consideration of our 
readers, pleading the license of the season, and 
the weakness we acknowledged last week, as an 
excuse, if it be needed :— , 
THE BVEOF °54. > +: 
New Year! who thus floats coldly in, 
“What hold’st thou ’neath thy wing? . 
Who may foretell to Man and State 
The the doom, you bring ? 


’ The church-bells clang to welcome thee, 
In country and through street ; 

- And men and maids wait anxiously, 
Thy coming-in to greet. 


A my: is about you, Year! 
‘Of » gravest cast, 

Which makes you, younger though thou art, § ‘ 
More‘mighty than the Past. 


Ten thousand lives, ten thousand hopes, 
eath each pinion lie; 
"Till one by one the feathers drop, ' 
|” As swiftly forth you fly. 


Swiftly and sure,—no pause you'll make, 
But drag us on with thee ; 
' Relentless and inscrutable,— 
Forward the course must be. 


Forward the course must be, ’tis true, 
We stop not if we would; 
Bat we ourselves may choose the goal ; 
“Inevery ill find good,’ 


So clang the bells, and welcome in, 
With joy, the coming Year : 


We trust that Love which rules the World, 
‘And Hope has conquered Fear. 
Gro. Gopwin. 








ANCIENT DOORWAY,, KILLESHIN 
\GHURCH, QUEEN’S COUNTY, 
IRISH ANTIQUITIES. is 
He ty et — t to sae a most 
i i utiful doorway belonging to 
the oF of the. ancient shai of Killeshin, 
‘Queen’s County, Ireland, and situated about 
#wo miles from the town of Carlow. It is to be 
etted that the original is greatly defaced, 
80 much, it is said, by the nat decay of 
time, as through the wantonness and vandalism 
of the ignorant. Mr. Wakeman’ in his work 
(“ Handbook of Irish Antiquities”), makes 
mention of this doorway, and illustrates it by 
two perspective views of its capitals. , Dr. 
Petrie does not seem to notice it in hi exquisite 
work “On the Round Towers of Ireland,” but 
gives many views of doorways and chancel 
arches, evidently contemporaneous with this, 
whose construction he’ assigns tothe éighth 
century, and répudiates, I think’ with justice, 
the common notion of this style being Norman, 
and is of opinion it was: introduced directl 
from the Fast, undergoing ch: whic 
adapted it to the peculiar genius of the people, 
thus gaining a. distinctive character, which 
entitles if to be called Jrish Architecture, as 
much so as that of any other.national architec- 
ture being — se the ratipal ote a 
or improvement. e principal distinguishin 
feature of this style is e be seen in the eeful 
and peculiar tracery of ‘its ‘capitals, which is 
formed by the interlacing of the hair of the 
masks placed at the angles, typical, it is said, of 
eternity. All the ornamentation is in low relief, 
or oases a great portion being merely engraved: 
a | runs, round the abacus, most likely a 
scriptural text, but now illegible: a high-pitched 
canopy stands over this doorway, and serves in 
agrest measure to protect it from the weather. 


Ricuarp JOHNSTON. 








Wioxe's Spires anv Towers.—It is but right we 
should supply an omission in our notice of this work 
last week, which may. lead to an erroneous impression 
of its practical utility. The view of St. James’s, 
Louth, which we presented to our readers, was reduced 
from Mr. Wicke’s plate by about one-half, in order 
to bring it within the limits of our page ; and by: this 
ee (in — to the loss ofthe, softness and 

uty im wood-engraving which lithograph 
sesses) the rich elaboration of detail could a a 
pressed as it is in this, and indeed all the plates of the 
work itself. 
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A VISIT TO THE ISLE.OF DOGS, 

THE WORKS OF MESSRS W. CUBITT AND CO. 

In the Isle of Dogs, so fg Bem pair g. 

Te curious inquirer into the to phy of 
the British metropolis must have observed that 
the'course of the Thames is in several places 
distinguished by those sharp and sudden curva- 
tures known in the Saxon language as reaches, 
which add much to the picturesque beauty of 
the river, and serve the p of retarding the 
velocity of its currents. The most remarkable 
of these fluvial phenomena is undoubtedly the 
ificent curve in the form of a horse-shoe, 


| which commences at Limehouse, sweeps round 
ockyards, 


by the Greenland and Deptford d pane 
the verdant shores of Greenwich, and ly 
terminates at 4 point seven miles from London- 
bridge, where the basin of the West-India Docks 
communicates with the river at Blackwall. 
ies onberreeh Iek amor dake ation 
es embosom e r of a oO 
low marshy ge Lat of All Saints, 
Poplar, in the hundred of Ossulston, in the par- 
panes division of the Tower Hamlets, in the 
county of Middlesex, which is’ known by the 
si denomination ‘of the *‘Isle'of Dogs.” 
Its claim to be ranked as ‘an island: is ‘indi 
putable, although nature only intended it to be 
a@ peninsula ; for. it is Soneded sarin sides by 
the natural. w of the river; ,.and on the 
fourth side by the artificial water ofthe City 
Limehouse and Blackwall. ° It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the island measures about five 
miles'in circumference, which is also known as 
—— and Millwall. It has been: reeo- 
rom the. Thames by means of embank- 
ments, the origin of which has been referred to 
the Roman era;.but at any rate they were: well 
known to the compilers of the Doomsday-book. 
Finally, the island , according 
derives its name from bemg the depét of 
the spaniels and greyhounds of Edward TIT. ; 
and to another from the great: number of dead 
dogs which, having been drowned in the river, 
have had their bones deposited on the slope of 
tip erabenkmente. ae so kh 
a cen! his island was not only 
absolutely ‘estiteto ot the great manufacturi 
establishments which now belong to it, but it was 
almost entirely without inhabitants. The'only 
points of initerest it possessed were ‘the ruins of 
an ancient chapel, whose origin was shrouded in 
mystery; and its si y rich: pasture-land, 
which was celebrated for curing horses and cattle 
of distemper. Even yet, if we keep its factories 
out of sight, it isa. place of no interest what- 
soever to the compiler of pictorial hand-books. 
A very enthusiastic Presbyterian clergyman, 
who has lately published a history of the 
island, tries to get‘hold of some feature 
in the subject upon which to expend the'exu- 
berance of his poetical imagery.’ But it is 
of no use; the case is: hopeless. He can 
only rest; content with a song of lamentation. | 
* We have no lofty mountains or splendid lakes, 
with overhanging woods ;—we have no ruined 
castles, A Bs or venerable cathedrals; 
—we occupy no well-known place in the page of 
history ; nor can we point to poets, ‘statesmen, 
divines, and philosophers, who'were here born 
or made this their chosen habitation. ‘It is true 
we have ramparts and ditches by which we have 
fora thousand years been protected., - All that 
time Old Father Thames has besieged us; but 
in yain,. He has environed us, and well nigh 
overtopped our walls. On one or two oceasions 
he has eS ht his artillery to bear on a devoted 
spot ; but the breach he has effected has been 
repaired, and we have expelled the invader.” * 
Not‘ bad at ‘all say we: too good, perhaps, 
for the subject-matter: Our author might have 
added, that in the days of the English: poets 
from whom ;we, have quoted,.the place was 
probably, used as a retreat from the strong arm 
of the law in regard to, the matter of bilking a 
creditor, Se 
Tt was in pursuance of. the pe which has 
iven risé to our notes ‘on the building trades, 
at wé found oursélves, on'one of the cold, raw, 








*“ A Descriptive, Historical, and 5 a Ea of Mill- 
wall, commonly called the Iste of Dogs.” By H. B. Cowper. 


London: Robert Gladding, Whitechapel-road, 1853. 





Canal, which nt ‘the two opposite shores of} 


where cables are made 
| Blashfield’s works have for nearly fo 


to one account, | prepar 
‘smelting works, where gold and silver are re- 
 duted isi 





| ne sf tee an from Greeti be 


to 
the Potter's Ferry in the Isle of Dogs. We 
found nothing, it is true, in the aspect of 
the country to awaken such fervid eloquence as 
that we have alluded to; but there were, never- 
theless, many objects preserved of very great 
interest indeed in our practical estimation of 
things. Extending all along the embankments, 
from the eastern to the western sides, are to be 


found the industrious seats of some of the most - 


important metallic and fictile and chemical 
menufactures indigenous to the metropolis. 
There is the celebrated engineering blish- 
ment of Messrs. Seward and Capell, distin- 

ished for the great extent of its British and 
frelon contracts, and for the invention of the 
Cycloidal paddle-wheel. There is the active 


and crowded engi and iron g 
establishment of Messrs. Scott, eh omice 
from whence the war-steamers ler and 
Megera were launched, and where the practical 
application of the wave-line theory of the dis- 
tinguished proprietor—one of the secretaries of 
the Great Exhibition—is fully carried out. 
There are the extensive works of Messrs. More- 
wood and’ Rodgers, where iron is ; 
of Mr. Walker, where galvanized iron is turned 
into houses for Australia; of Swayne and Bovil, 
where the iron is turned into springs and wheels 
for railway-carriages. Sir rles Price and 
Co, Have still their old-established mills, where. 


‘oil is crushed from seeds, and where spirits of 


turpentine are distilled from Stockholm Tar. 
Rope-works are there, where huge cables are 
made from Riga hemp; and rope-works, 

from iron wire. 
years 
been known for their manufactures of Roman 


.cement; Portland cement, plaster of Paris, and 


useful and ornamental works in terra-cotta. 
There are chemical works, where ammonia is 
pre; from the bones of the dead dogs; 


m their ores ; ting fluid works, 
where preparations are made for ing down 
ls ; ironworks, where all the old-iron of 

her Majest s dock-yards is puddled into new 
rods and bars; and, finally, there are Messrs. 
W. Cubitt and Co.’s works, where curious 
machinery is used for cutting wood; and where 
bricks, cement, and drain-tiles are manufactured 
upon a large ‘scale. It is to the last-mentioned 
works we mean to direct the attention of our 
readers ; but we may state here, before —/ 
the subject, that this island, so long a tract of 
barren and unproductive marsh land, and still 
the greater part. of it 7 feet below high-water 
leret te: now. in a flourishing condition. It has) 
a population of 5,000 people; a rateable pro: 
perty of 20,0007. in value; 530 houses; sixty’ 
manufactories ; four places of worship; one or. 
two good school-houses ; ten excellent public-/ 
houses; a doctor (no lawyer !); a house-agent ; 
@ gas-work; an omnibus; a post-office; and a 
station for the Thames police. 
it is. now some ten or eleven years since’ 
Messrs. Cubitt.and Co. established their exten- 
sive works in the Isle of yo Alderman. 
Cubitt has obtained on a long lease from the: 
Countess of Glengall more than a mile of river 
frontage, extending from the ferry to the Folly 
House, as ‘well as a considerable quantity of 
land adjacent. Upon this property several im- 
portant improvements have been effected, by 
means of new roads, drains, and embankments ; 
and there.have been erected upon it several 
extensive establishments,—the port of London 
mooring wharfs ; the patent metallic lava works 
of Messrs. Orsi and Armani; ‘the rolling-mills 
of Messrs. Johnstone, and some others. A con- 
siderable space fronting the river, and lying 
opposite Greenwich’: Hospital, is held by the 
commissioners: of that hospital, and appears in- 
tended to be left unoccupied. . The chief estab- 
lishment. on, the roperty is of course that of 
Messrs. Cubitt, a is one of great extent. 
It covers in all about twenty-five acres of land. 
It consists of timber - wharfs and' saw - mills, 


ware; and several large brickfields. We. had 
the opportunity, umn their kindness and 
under the — of the principal clerk 
and engineer, of giving to each of these 
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departments a‘ ‘considerable ‘share of’ atten: 
tion'; and’ we ‘will’ now’ ask ‘our ‘readers to 
accompany ‘us it a hurried’ run through the 
works. - We begin with'the prime mover of all 
the operations,—with the steam-enginé.' 

_ The engine-room is decidedly the most attrac- 
tive department in the’ whole works: In a 


spacious well-lighted room with a lofty ‘ceiling, 
stands ‘a splentit "60 horde engine, by‘ Rennie, 


with its ponderous beam ‘and donnecting-rod, 
loving ‘as smoothly and’ with far less noise than 
the little‘ ornamental ‘engines ‘we see in’ coffee- 
shop windows!’ This engine’ is ‘constructed on 
the combined principles of cdndensing and:high: 
ressure.’ The boilers’ underneath’ are 28 feet 
ong, arid 6'feet in diameter ; ‘the fire-box of 
is 6 feet’ long and 4 feet wide; and the 
steam chest with which ‘each’ of them is’ pro- 
vided; tieasures 8 feet in height ‘and 3 feet in 








diameter. The cylinders are 32 inches: and 
16:inches diameter respectively (the first is the 
condensing and the second ‘the high-pressure 
cylinder). The beam is 28 feet in length, with 
a 6-feet ‘stroke, and the fly-wheel is 28 feet in 
diameter. This éngine, we may add, is kept in 
splendid ‘condition. We do not’ indeed. recdl- 
lect of ever seeing a Steam-engine more scrupu- 
lously clean. The cylinders are encased with 
framed mahogany and slate panels. The base 
and capital of the, slender columns which sup- 
port the entablature of the. frame, the el 
motion, the extremities of the beam and con- 


necting-rod, are polished as. bright as steel. 
Some people entertain the opinion that this is 


superfiuous: labour, but we differ from that 
opinion. A good steam-engine should be treated 
with all thé care and attention which is bestowed 


on a good horse. It*has heavy ‘work to per- 





form, and it ‘requires continual looking after. 
We never hear the puffing and blowing of a 
ine, ‘without calling to mind the 
puffing and blowing of a broken-down horse ; 
lanking ‘and ‘rattling of loose bearings 
and bad joints, without reference to'an omnibus 
hack ‘which or come down on its' front eal 
ing the engind-room, we passed 
principal building in which are the saw-mills and 
the carpenters’ shops. In the’ basement of this 
building are situated all the wheels and shafts, 
and intricate ihg, which give the i 
impulsé to the machinery in thé saw-mill above. 
We ‘counted ‘here, in a short space of time, 
thirty or forty drunis ‘on ‘the shafts ; ‘and as for 
the cranks and eccéntrics, we’ marked them in 
our notes‘as “ beyond computation.” ‘The noise 
in this place was extfecely lord, and there were 
varidus currents of air created, which made us 
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glad to ascend to the first-floor. This we found 
to be the saw-mill: Here were;,.iw full opera- 
tion, one circuldr and three vertical sawing 
machines. _ The.circular. saw. is. so. well-known 
to our readers, that: we shall take leave to pass 
itiover without notice:. Buti the vertical saw- 


‘ ‘not be:so ‘dismissed. 
f sti “bh = ce 
‘ y° men, must the 






rr Tis may 

— their’ muscular labour 
Nothing 
tendency to: wor men to 
ar i on the 


for in to wayns 1 

is unusalll boxe severe and 
has a greater 

dissi ores tien olen a long-continued 


shinial fluids and’ tie Fespatary organs: The | i 
true 7 narahing fo is'to eat 
highly Hee: o “with 'a fair 
ee eon at: t. paadaeoers 
pura yo arent spi as «route 
tired nattire e cause is rather: more 
i Te Sein from. the: utter dependence 


; Cnn imme Ifthe topman 


“is;to.use:the 


80 Giansalane. vas that:of aman 
sitting idlé:on théend off hisilog, when every 
artizan is Sbusy around hii, sweiting | ‘for the 
return of his comraie, whio is ap 

at the barvof the mext publlic-he rd 






no spect 


can waitithere is upect fliscotiler’s returny but |, 
and sets off to») th 


he rice hi 
mate b 


hn to r epublic- , and witen he 
the rest isi‘soon téld: neitherof the paris: to. 
be seen again that day. 
The vertical sa@wing-machine 

entirely gg ten muscular Isbown ofits: 
wood-sa Thin verttion, }.we understand, 
is due a rr. Nieholsongthe ehief ne 
the works:sin rag -poad. . It con 


strong ooden frame; furnished. ' wi 


means of an eccentric motion or a crank. 
rate of speed may vary from 60 to 120 strokésy 
a minute. A horizontal frame, or’ rather: rail-. 

way, is “+ on the floor, upon which a 

aa * a wheel driven by the motion. of a 
ratchet wa pall, impels the log to be cut back- 
and forwards. It has also attached a 
hine called a “horse,” a sort of carriage for 
removing the logs ; and a man attends to the 
whole process. The work 
saws is very wonderful. For example, a log 
94 feet by 18 inches, by 18 inches, is cut 
into jointin Pa twenty minutes—a process | 


the collar:. He must ‘hunt| | 
gets there: 







ormed by these | 


roof of the bui 


this sho 
The bui 


could support suc 
the diffienlt 
to the roof! . 





ciple raffers:are made 


g | and “ie ian 
8 Me , 
the workimen:. 

There-are 
to: 56 





om 


lides, which f one, Pourhood of 
i sor eons one abe! part. of Mri: Cubitt: 


‘eapacious churdli: 


‘south-east exis oil obthe-tsiaeh 
a conspicuous’ 0 object: both from: the: river:'s 
» | the land: Tt is a plain and un 


ture in the Early E 
bricks and dressings o 
specti 





| 
announces— 





uilding, trots die was suspended 
the floor: It:had been) found of great) incon* 
venience in the workshops at Gray’s-inn-road to 
have pillars placed in the ny ise = it was 
resolved to do away with prays 


ther in 


THE STYLE OF “THE STONES 
A > OF) VENICE.” 






Srz,—Not a little was I gratified by your — 
able contributor Mr. 8. Huggins’s defence of — 


** columnar architecture ” t+ Mr. Ruskin’s 





But here arose Iowa: 
ding i is 100 feet in length, 
in breadth. Nos gee of teers ain. 

a fidor without: ingrarigs put't'c 
was met. by- hanging: the: f 
We * cannot’ cunsees} #2 
popular idea ofsthe method’ 
than by refetring;to’ the. root of 


station, and* 
made to pra <p gr P 


| ae 


«eI 


rl 
Ti 0! 


isiratti 


arte 
lish style, built with 
Portland stone. Re- 


the church a pte has been issued 
to the inhabitants, wherein the worthy alderman 


“That the building is nearly completed; that he 


intends placing a clock and a peal of five bells in the 
tower ; that an —— is being built, that the gas 


will be laid on, an 


that stoves are ‘provided ; and 


which woul ney Sv sawyers a whole day. | that the church, with an acre of ground, will be 


And in the otter 0 
produced 120 ee) day, multi 
Lae ten (12 = 1,3 ); for it is; 
of no consequence pb the number of saws 
affixed to the frame, which pass simultaneously 
through the log. 
. The next great improvement-we saw in: the: 
same apartment was the “ planing-machine:” 
machine consists of a table'furnished with 
a number of wheels, some of ‘whieh are pro- 
vided with steel cutters. Oné~is 8 hitly to 
and serves to draw the is into the 


mdon.”’ 


deals from eaten, there are | vested in the Church Building Commissioners, for 
neh any number | the use and benefit of the locality; and that its 
| patronnge, with the consent of the authorities of 
rasenoze College, the patrons of the living ofthe 
parish, and with the sanction of the rector, will. be 
in the hands of the diocesan, the Bishop of 


This noble act deserves to be widely known; 
it sheds lustre on the Istz or Does. 











CLOSING OF THE LONDON GRavEYARDS.—Lord 


| Palmerston’s Orders relating to the Metropolitan 
machine ; the second, to preserve it i in its place; g yrds came” into-operation in several parishes 


,on the Ist of January, 1854,—one good beginning 
for the new year, at all events !—and in connection 
with the subject, we find that the parish-of St. Luke 


and the third to give the planing and tonguing ' 
to the deal. 1¢ planing-irons are three in' 
number,..and. projech from. the . under - hg rus 
Indeed, ‘this Ln is: in all respects li 
turned 
of one, over which the wood. 
istdrawn rand ee ee in its. 
n place of the mere 
is. no matter whether. 


ai 
nat 
BRIS 


e deal is: to.be.' 


is all The rollers on this | 


ae at the rate of 30 feet per minute. emer fu gaa 
‘We were. next oajried up ‘up to the. upperm ost, ou the score’ of rt hay cm Hem - ; 
story, whieh we f came At fie joiner" oar seal oom ming # ope ‘that 
shone 3,where, if we except sundry. ‘laboured to: abolish’ ‘the difficaltie kes ataching evectie 
ot stmips or acing on cooking a ara ncaa sini nh sae 
hemingigite, there in ‘recent legislative ‘hctay: yet reap. that sto}. 
the. 2 gtsingg:- But, there. was a. which his endeavours 80 eminently entitle him, but}@ 


point.in. store: of another kind.’ This:we found 
to. exist in: the. building itself, or-rather. in the.. 


nga end on:one side or on.two | 


; deceased. 


ing still 


like a , has contracted with the enterprising inventor of the 
upside. down, with | , Patent. Funeral. Carriages. for: the: con 


ance of: its 


poor and mourners to the Victoria. Park 
place: by, friction | Cemetery ; and that.St. Olave’s. Union; Southwark, 
ressure: of the. has: also entered into.a similar contract. We had 
oceasion recently to'inspect. some of the new 

Mr. Shillibeer Ses constructed with the view of afford- 
greater facilities for extramural burial than 
are ten in number. It disposes of. the: heretofore, and must'say they seem admirably 


und. which he: has hitherto,..we fear, too. sparingly: en+ 
Messenger. 


.joyed.—Bell’s- Weekly. 


intemperate and even absurdly-extravagant cen- 


foes nay ” . sm awe ; a3 eT 
1ot:-stand theatesti of s ratictinton the 


» mostaxtraneous 
Rebtel | bythe: neck and 
ie calles reg ar Soy ey upon 
; = Satie seems quitivto -fdinget his 


P Nepgit 


she: aoe 





ieikbes 





x HS a rearrange lg cer 
— execution. Of his “eloquence,” I my- 


me as being in exceedingly bad taste: let it, 


value is the eloquence that is employed only in 
the cause of error,—in the attempt to persuade 
people into believi 
only three, and that Greek, Roman, and 
Renaissance are so nitterly base and vile,—such 
mere —— “clouts” and “ rotten rags = 
Fortunately, people are now b to find 
out Ruskin’s real value as a teacher of archi- 
tecture and its esthetics. Not very long 


Edinburgh Advertiser (of 
weeks. 
at~-some®le 
sidednessof his views in regard to architecture. 

While hiss: 


ovember22) ; ‘and two 


struck. 
from. such oracular p 

—Tt is this last cause of the grotesque which 
we have finally to consider, namely, the — 
and. wildness.of the aiprsac impressions, . 


by fear.operating. w exs.ofimaginae: 
thon; or r by yr the fede of of the. Se Femenntnopliiens to.. 


highest..traths:? Well, .,iti 


pgs to the ear. Secor for: 
ecianiie in.a lecture. before ‘an. xsl 


moke no — than:: 


A writer sen BRE not aeotmystciam, 


yet it-istin. m: 
air Nec eal has con hoon. 
elaine: eminem and: direst: moral. 





quaiities, both for good and. or evil,.to.anmart-. 


ied haa aitebiatpoarse 
. a and fatefebalied: topics, 


} 


‘30 +~or.rather virulent abuse of it in foto. In | 
Cecio fm da author of “The Stones | 


i pa ] 
|i, ‘hel “no medium een 
+ rig yedend the most hyperbolic : 
| Tauadation- Plena ja but vehemence, | 
it ii hie. /prtey: he~ e = ‘oF Aes 
= Th. nerteehoots the | 

Sieraqoren) \ ome 


oor. afi mer ancteped 


hilekhe eS earerct 


self am anything but an admirer, for it strikes | 
however, be admitted to be eum and to be so | 
in a very superior degree : what then? Of what | 


- that two and two make | - 


lie was mauled, and — cleverly, too, in t e. 


the Illustrated News took him to task | 
th for: the shallowness and one- | 


is mere moonshine, he - 
himself appears at times to be —— moon- » 
What eer veer Myer nae per extracted 


} 
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which admits: only of the expression of sstethic 
ones. There is no,more of either Paganism or 
piety in the particular form of a column, or any 
other arehitectural member, than there is in the 
forms of tables and chairs. Nevertheless, the 
author of the “Stones: of Venice” frantically 
denounces Grecian architecture and the styles 
derived from. it, as. being nothing less t. 

actually smpious/ and talks of the. “lascivious ” 
Renaissance,..and.of the “obscene.” ignorance 
manifested in works: ing to what it pleases 
him to, call the “ ue. Renaissance.” 
With him everything is decidedly “base” or 
“worthy,” “lovely” or “detestable ;” and 
work. is.either “noble.” or. “ignoble,” accord- 
ing as the workman is rude.and undisciplined, 
or well-trained: in his craft,—tutored al gud 
neatness of execution being, in his opinion, rather 
a fault than.a recommendation, whereas.clumsi- 
ness, or, as he calls it, , “sa .” is: what he 
terms “ frank and:fearless”” work... Our satis- 
faction ought, it seems,, to. be derived not so 
much from the actual.work itself, as from per- 


ceiving, or else fancying,. that the. workman 
must have taken delight i it, however poor his 
performance be 


may be. 

Pepipecy: and most cay: ag doctrine pg yet 
not more preposterous a t many other, 
or, indecd seatiat Ruskin’s acres Never- 
theless, absurd.as they are, the vehemence and: 
insolent self-eonfidence- with which they are put. 
forth, caleulated:.to. impose: upon: those who 
poate either no. know of architecture, .or 

ut a very superficial know. of it, but know 
that he has. gained. credit with many as. being 
a powerful :writer and.a philosophical critic ; 
know also; that his: doctrines to bring. the 
whole of f t architectural practice into eon- 
tempt, yet donot attempt to gamsay him ;..conse- 
quently, the natural and: almost inevitable 
inference is, that. they are-wholly unable:to re- 
fate, not indeed his: ts, because he deals 
in none,—but ‘his dictatorial. and _ offensively. 
dogmatic assertions. 

y no means-can I agree with those who pro- 
fess to think it -not--worth-while-to contradict 
formally such a falseteacher and disseminator of 
error,—one who would fain put us quite out of 
conceit with all modern architecture, whether it 
be that: of ‘our own’or other countries. Archi-: 
tects, and:those ‘who: have really applied them- 
selves . to the: study: of: architecture although 
not professionally,‘are in: little danger of being 
misled by the ignesfatui of Ruskinism. It is-from 
another ‘quarter that. the ‘likely to ensue 
from:his:teachings, or rather his preachings, is 
to bea . ,It is from the public,—that 
is to-say, that class of it who are the employers 
of:architeets, and to whose rejudices' the latter 
must:: defer;—with whose fancies, however un- 
Berm Ab sree > 

Most: of his reviewers,-the majority of whom, 
perhaps; never ‘penned: 
of _ eee have extolled Ruskin: for: 
merits; either: or supposed, merely literary. 
His: doctrine,: with. its:-tendency pr conse- 
quences; ae noconcern.: What was 
it to.them if hex upset the: whole of:established 
architectural teaching sand» practice?’ And. if 
those whose: immediate::interest: it. was to put: 
down Ruskinism; did: not:.care ta: oppose ity: it. 
was no concerm:of other ‘ 

Such; I coneeive;:is:the: eonstruction likely:to 
be put upom the: silence: of ‘professional: men, 
more especially, of those: them whose 
peeeneene out:asi upon to reply 

calumnies» which: they are able to:refute, if 
not; perhaps; with e 
empty vapouring, and: nonsense. 

Aw: ARcHITECT: 








Layrve : Pirs-prains.—Lately visiting some work 
of this: ‘I ‘am employed’ on; I found the 


clerk of the works allowing the junctions of 4<ineh |: 


With. 9-inch.pipes: to. be. made, by- inserting a 
of. 6-inch.. between. them,. wedging it. at.. the. ends. 
with bits of brick, and cementing it-over.. The traps 
Were being done in brickwork. The reason.given me, 
piran foo the. workmen in the 
act;'was, ‘There was difficulty im obtaining traps and 
Junctions of: the:sisesrequired.” If I had fare. 
nately discovered :this mode’ of) executing the work; of’ 


course any-failure would be:attributed.to. the ‘pipes. 
I believe this . may. serve .as:.a hint .as..to. nha 
cause of failure may in many,cases:rest.—R.H. P:. 


a line upon the:subject |: 


OIE Me ee Te pag " : e"T At ee oe Y 
peclngentecwyaithenloearsnat: he blished’ by *““The Association | - with Shevlokpestot, clllers dentate 


length | ten branches, subscribing upon an average 1s..a week. 


years: 
[1,000 members, without, taking: into» accounts the’ 


' THE LABOUR QUESTION IN THE 
NORTH. 


Smvcx we last alluded to this question, many 
workers have returned to their senses and their 
work; but the question is as far perhaps from 
being finally. and completely settled as ever. The 
most recent report from Preston intimates that 
no less than 15,720 unemployed hands are still 
receiving relief to the extent of some 3,000/. a 
week: Not only so, but. we are now informed 
thatthe dispute has just led to a lock-out of 
thousands more at. G. . The Preston re- 
-port states that the total amount disbursed: by 
the: committees, now exceeds 36,0004. Even 
this of course is not all that has been spent in 
the-north during: the late strikes, nor evem one 
half of it; and wedo not here refer to loss 
Conte rears — sence 

‘eeping up. the: or the s 
- per cent. while even where mills wer work, 
they» are *, ing: s i 
Tage rior 
the:recent meetings of workmen in Preston, it 
-was)stated:that the trades: of London were re: 
solved.to sustain:the cotton-spinners for three 
months more if need: were, in their resolve to 
force the 10 —— out. of the:masters ; and 
in -wishing:his unfortunate and starving clients 
ai “ happy." news year,”—God save the. mark! 
said he “hoped that before another year had 
any away, this avery would be sae 
their (the. delegates’) occupation wou 
gone.” Wouldvit: were gone! The boasting 
mockery ‘about “another year:” must have 
tppalel the heart of; hundreds of his: hearers: 
a) vat a. 
Kinder ‘Smith,: who it: —* president: of: 
the delegates,- said: that, if the employers were 
determined to epemnis their present. course, 
there was no ive left to the operatives 
but that of raising funds to.work for themselves:. 
upon: that. subject; .but,. however; 
that, if other people could realise~mills and 
mansions of their own in afew. years, the opera- 
tive might do the same for himself, if he had 
only been as diligent on his own account as he 
was for others. If capitalists were determined 
to reduce the wages. of the operatives, then 
they ought to endeavour to place themselves.in 
an independent position, so that — might “bid 
defiance to those-who- would: c them. 
had been said. that,..with the money which had 
already been lost by the operatives of Preston 
in this strike; they might now have had three or 
four thousand individuals working for them- 
selves, and enje ing the fruits of their own in- 
eer He oped the operatives of this town 
wi take the hint, and endeavour, by the co- 
‘operative prineiple, to work’ out their own 
salvation.” . 

Pity they had-not taken the hint in the outset: 
Our serious opinion is, that it would have been 
vafinit 


a principle, than that the- money should ‘have 
been expended in keepi sonia in-idleness; 


Fand fouberiti ho even though fulfilled 
we beliére-would oniy vitally Spee tee-ot the 
most important branches of’ manufacture” of: 
ve pomny paneplt,tidads in eupeteedbd 

: Rs s it i 166: ikes : 

Solfo ment’; aw Address to the Opera. 
tives ‘ of Great’ Britain ;. with a \ Plan: for the 
Formation of Industrial Societies, by the present 
Trade! Societies; or-a similar Organization;” ‘has 
promotiiig ial and: Provident Societies;” 
and may be had'at'34, Castle-street Hast; Oxford. 


e*plan suggested: 
‘Suppose a union, consisting of 1,000 members, in 


each, and suppose 2,000/. required in the. particular’ 
trade to set up<an i 


could set-up: one establishment; and; since the subserip- 





‘seventeen: 


meeting of’ this: kind, Mr. | 


It was true that there was. a diversity of opinion | ire,—virtually: 
hedelieed epee inasmueli' as -it is» their stubborn, 


street: We-may briefly give’some idea of: the | of those: countries where our:exports: ne a0) . | 
eee by quoting ‘a proposal rece: ow clare 
or-the working’ of t — 


which will’ give |. 
“a. fifty ms. 

; en‘at the end of the first’ ten months:the union | 
‘tions from the branch where it was set:up would'con- | 


‘tinue as .repayment of advances, in another ten months'|’ 
it could!set up a second,:and so on until in: less-than:} 





it could give employmentto the whole |. 


number who would find employment from the growth . 
of the different establishments set up, which it must. 
be observed would not be impeded by the necessity of ~ 
using their profits’ for the repayment of the capital, 
since this repayment would be made out of the sub- 
scriptions of the members. 


e case put has been one’ of those*in - 
which a large amount of capital per head is‘required. 
In trades where so large an amount of'capital is'not 


needed, as, for example, inthe Tailor’s business, where: 
20/. a head might be sufficient, the. operation would 
of course go on much more rapidly. =. © 
But the plan must not be:looked at.as a means of 
setting up such establishments as.have been mentioned — 
with. the. capital of those-who. are’ to. work in.them.: 
only. If well managed, it might. be made a means of 
drawing in capital from.many, other sources as an in- 
vestment, as has been the ease with building societies.” 


We are’ very’ reluctant: to offer: any opinion«.- 
‘ on the ive scheme, its. history has 
| been pear ema i era oa it 





must here be allowedj however; ‘the author: 
of the pamphlet referred. to. has: kept» this«. 
history in view, and.aimed: at-.am avoi of 


| the. causes to whieh. he. considers. that. its: - 
| failure: must — ) be. attributed. For. 
, our own parts, we fear’ -is.something: more: 
than this: requisite, namely, mental and: moral. . 
| cultivation, with a clearer: manifestation.cof a: 
\spirit of mutual forbearance, moderation;..and: 
gna ema = the mill-workers, even. in. 
e present. instance, 5 in tyramizing: 
| over their fellows,;both by: them: to quit. 
, employments thepedaniiad to continue in,.and 
| by compelling them, under threats. and actual. 
ilaage, to. contribute: in: supporting: strife: 
with employers. 
Another pamphlet. has.-been» recently: issued: 
,(Chapman,, Strand, publisher);.. ins: whieh ax 
, in form of:a letter to thePreston:. 
| operatives, deals' with the:question- 
| In this:-letter some: sound advice-is given'ta 
| the workers . now: virtually: on strike‘in-Lan» 
on’strike, we say; even while’ 


,and, indeed, under the changing circumstances 
1 of trade, absurd persistence in a demand for 10° 
, per’cent. of increase, on wages which’ they*no: 
; reat saree atoe alone leads’ to the cons 
| tinued:lock-out: bythe masters, who-have-now® 
Lance into a verre ey 1 wlingeiotttetenats 
| ing‘tham ever to resist. the undisguised’ : 
fdrehnee mastery over. the trade, for that is now 


It | the real point-at issue. 


| hee ae eyes om heraliy sompelRag the - ‘ 
| that the ers, who are li compelli: f 
unemployed to resist; and the employed ~: a 

tain’ dons in resistance, are inevitably di 

izing the trade- as: well as ruining ‘their fi a 
| —that a-mill is*not-a republic; to be 
|by’a mere subservient of the workers,—that 
nevertheless the: interest of the~ master istied- 


up with that of his —that the latter - 
havea perfect right’ to ask what) they like for’ 
their labour asa co ity; but' not’ J 


more desirable, even had eve , , 
been me in the-vain endeavour to establish suck their employers to purchase tt, or to force 






that the a by et mwmae~f are” 
. . ors Fe, She ive the capitalist 

their employer; to Ameriew or elsewhere-abroad ; 

while’ the - st'in striving to -reduce~the 

prime cost 0’ &e:) mn’ 

is essentially doing. his...best..to-preserve to his 


workers “4 
talists: and .workers* are’ ever ‘striving to with: 
draw’ frome both» hinr. and: them:;.. for that 
three-fourths: to» four-fifths. of: all the: cottom< 


~spin.. or- weave is: oo direct-comro: | 





aswell as: with + 
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vours to undeceive them,—that if they want to 
know how labour on as master without 
capital, cr with capital as servant, let them look 


to the in Ireland, now beginning to 
in yh ome he the very rabies ig 


ha aces cpm ought. to establish their own 
by. saving,. by education, fore- 


in 

the , and pradence, and by total abstinence 
pn darn drinks more quickly than by 
anything else,—that then -_ ae compete 
with other capitalists, by jom mills, but 
not till then,—that then they will find that even 


they must buy the labour they employ as. 


cheaply as possible in mere self-protection, and 
in duty to their workers as well as to them- 
selyes,—that as it is they are not only losing 
both time and money, but ruining themselves 
and their families, éspecially their children, 
physically ‘and morally.: Education for them- 
selves and their chil adds ‘the writer, is 
what the working classes want-to render them 
thoroughly independent. 

Lord Palmerston, as Home Secretary, has 
written a long and feeling letter to the opera- 
tives of Preston, in reply to a memorial for the 
-aid of Government in the settlement of: their 
dispute with their employers: While regretti 
the inability of Government to interfere [an 
how could they, to any good. , however 
Mims ii d, indeed, does not this appeal 
just show what unsubstantial and impracticable 
shadows the disputants will grasp at in their 
very natural but not very enlightened attempts 
to a their condition? 1, and while remarking 
that he is ‘not sufficiently acquainted with the 
~ state of the _—— in ae nr 
ship expresses his great s with t 
operatives, and his deep tbe Set ewok @ mis- 
understanding should exist. The evils arising 
from extensive and general strikes he justly 
regards as probably greater than those that 
would even ensue from really inadequate wages. 
He fears that an increase of w may check 
the masters in their hard race with the similar 
manufactures of other countries, and so injure 
the - interests of the operatives + ves, 


by simninishing an a tly flourishing trade, 
ae ‘depends on That a a which 
moderate wages render practicable, and he 
suggests the eae that. it pa ape ns 
S.very prosperity of export 80 - 
dent on tie rate of wages, should oe en: 
curred in mean the operatives to look for a 
ris¢ in-wages, which may thus tend so materially 
to frustrate its own end. 
A letter xeoemtly published in the Times casts 
a new light on the real nature’ of the present 
arugele for in it a Preston mill-owner confi- 
dently states that the operatives have had an 
organized design to strike in detail, and so 
com some masters piecemeal to raise 
while others are supporting those on strike by 
help of the w given to their own workers. 
knowing that this same system has been 








DISCOVERIES AT TARRAGONA, SPAIN. 
he singer na yd has been, for some = 

@ source oe archeological dis- 
coveries. As early as 1851, an Egyptian tomb 
had been found near the harbour, and shortly 
after a Roman Mosaic pavement came to light. 
But it soon ee ee the stratum 

th 


containing i e ruins, another species of 
ruined bui perpen we a 
stone @ simple, most antique s 

came to.light, resemblin those of the ‘Hercules 


7 


fine polish; were found. All these fr 


had yet the height of nearly 





—— —— 


with Iberic legends, and some Iberian coins, 
with letters in that . _ This recals to 
our mind a passage of St (lib. iii.), where 
he. speaks of Iberia as possessing a literature 
6,000 years old. At the same time the head and 
chest of the statue of a 
made of the stone found about Ta 
bears’ the tian beard: on the chest is a 
Scarabeus of ‘very high relief, and the lower 

of the fragment is covered with hieratic 
inscriptions. During the same excavation were 
found a great many. fragments of a stucco, of 
superior clin and polish, which had served 
for the coating of the walls, also with fine colours 
and. hieratic signs, as well as some friezes of 
buildings, with Ovolo ornaments of a very 
antique character. _ Moreover, the remnauts of 
a floor, made of a mass of great hardness and 
ents were 
scattered within the area of a building of 
8 métres long and 367 métres broad, whose walls 
6 feet, and had 
been ‘coated with the stucco alluded ‘to. “It 
is thought, that these ruins belong to an epoch 
much anterior to that of Roman civilization. 
Equally interesting are some considerable rem- 
nants of a Cyclopic wall found on the hill near 
the harbour of ee which at some places 
are 7 métres high 5 métres broad, and wpon 
which rest other ruins of an Iberic type. 








NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 

-. ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTICAL, 
_ Flues—By the Chimney-sweeping Act we 
are forbidden to make a smoke flue less than 
14 inches by 9 inches. We all know that there 
are many Occasions and places where a flue 
9 inches by 9 inches would be far preferable, 
and where a cireular one 10 inches diameter 
— sally better; so that we must either 

i or act con to our judgment 
and ex] fasten. I vonfees that I do fe hesitate 
to adopt the former course. What is the course 
taken by others ? 8. 


Sound.—I shall be glad to be informed of a 
non-conductor of little weight, and not likely to 
harbour vermin, that will prevent sound from 
‘ ing through the partition when a room is 

vided into two by means of a boarded division, 
or of one formed by lath and plaster P A. 











RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Ir is stated that the forthcoming dividend 
of the Great Northern Conipeny, will be at the 
rate of 43 per cent.; and as the returns have 
now risen above 3 per cent, on the capital, the 
wages of the employés are to be raised 10 per 
cent.——The coal trade which the company have 
originated at Grantham is rapidly increasing —— 
The directors of the Great Northern Railway 
omens have given orders for the application 
to all their passenger-trains of an invention to 


Y | enable the guard in the last break-van to com- 


municate, in cases of danger, with the engine- 
driver. The apparatus consists of a large hand- 
wheel fixed on a dead-centre in the break-van, 
a cord passed under all the carriages of a train 
by means of swivels, and a cup-bell about a 
foot in diameter placed near the engine-whistle. 
By means of this contrivance the guard will be 
enabled, when required, to attract the attention 
of the driver by ing the wheel in his van, 
which will sound the near the driver. _We 
hear that this invention is now being adopted 
generally on the narrow-gauge lines, and that 


all the Northern -trains will be 
supplied with it by ist of Webeera ttn 


bri at <Asniéres for the Rouen, Havre, 
Western, Versailles, and St. Germain Railways, 
has been reconstructed. This bridge, which is 
of iron, and has four lines of rails, has been 


constructed in the same direction as the tem-1 


) In] the foun- | porary 
Siitcen tern qubdad’ alk cones Demet at 
ight ; er 


-wooden bridge erected after the destruc- 


tion in 1848 of the original bridge. The new 
bridge runs, in fact, under the ome bridge, 
the difference of level being 1 m tre 35 centi- 


métres. The necessities of the service, says 
ay eg only allowed three hours each aigne 
forthe new work, and the last operation was to 
gradually bring down the level of the old rails 
to that of those on the new bridge. 400 men 





were employed each night. 


were found. It is. 
ma, and. 


PROPOSED RESTORATION OF ULM 
CATHEDRAL. 


At Ulm, once a free imperial city, now an 


important. frontier town, of the om of 
Wirtemburg, and-in the centre of Germany, 


there is found ome ‘of the finest buildings of 
medieval architecture, erected at a period when 
the building art was at ‘its culmination. It is, 
however, like that at Cologne, unfinished. For 
the completion of the. latter, the sympathies of 
all Roman Catholic Germany have invoked 
with success ever since the. discovery of its. 
original design, by the indefatigable Boisséree, 
gave an impulse to finish it. 

Ulm is now a Protestant Church, a worthy 
rival to the Roman Catholic Cathedral in gran- 
deur, art, and ‘beauty, but like that only par- 
tially completed. “An appeal has gone forth to 
enlist Protestant ‘sympathies, and those of re- 
formers of all: creeds. in its: favour,, but more 
especially have the lodges of Freemasons in alt 
countries been invited to aid in perfecting a 
work, which would be one of the most beautiful 
works of Gothic architecture, and one of the 
largest temples of Christian or Pagan worship in 
the world, as some of its dimensions will testify. 
It is 416 feet long, 166 broad, inside measure, 
and 141 feet high, including the thickness of 
the a uh cael fai bir es eee hgh se 
520 feet high, equal-to the heig the highes 

i ad surpassin St. Peter's ‘dome at 
me, by 2.feet; Strasburg spire by 46 feet ; 
St. Stephen’s, at Vienna, by 67 feet ; Salisbury, 
in d, by 130 feet. ‘The spire will be the 
most beautiful specimen of that’ reticulated 
work which has been aptly termed petrified 
lace, so much admired at Antwerp, Strasburg, 
and Batalha Abbey, in Portugal of which a. 
curious. specimen is given in Miiller’s “ Denk- 
miler der Deutschen Baukunst.” 
It is intended to form a committee for the 
tion of British contributions, for the com- 
pletion of this great work. 


ror Wri Bei, Ph. Dr. 








— 


NEWS FROM IRELAND. 

Armagh.—We find that Mr.-M‘Carthy has: 
been commissioned by the epg to superin-- 
tend the finishing of the works at the cathedra 
which have been suspended for-seven years, and 
they are to be recommenced on next St, Patrick’s 
day. ‘The dimensions in clear are 220 feet by 
80 feet, exclusive of transept, which ‘is 120 feet 
by 30 feet in clear. The comprises nave: 
with aisles, choir with aisles, transepts, two. 
towers at west end, and a large tower at crown- 
ing of nave and transepts. At present the 
building. is erected to a level of-top of aisle- 
walls without mullions or tr in windows. 
The style is Perpendicular, and the architect 
who designed the original edifice was the late 
Mr. Duff. ‘ 

Dublin—The long talked: of additions to the: 
Royal Dublin a are now. likely to be: 
matured, and the , we are told, have been 
prepared at the Office of Public Works, and for- 
warded to the Treasury for approval. It seems, 
therefore, that Government is aiding the Society 
in this matter, for we are aware that plans were 
prepared more than two years since, but could 
not be carried out owing to want of fands—— 
A new line of ont ee the: 
Broadstone at Upper Dominick-street: with the 
locality of the Four Courts, but we would (in 
conjunction with the local press) impress upon 
the corporation the necessity of keeping the 

resent streets in something like a passable state 
tens new ones are thought of. 

Naas.—The Catholic church here is to have a 
new tower and: spire, and the cutting of the 
stones is proceeding. The total height will be 
200 feet. 

Ossory.— A: new R. C. cathedral is proposed, 
and wee ice told some important subscriptions 
have been received. 

Trim.—The itis oomenienioners here neve 
been bestirring themselves with energy. - 
works have been built, and the town lighted, to 
the great satisfaction of the inhabitants. 

La —A new Wesleyan chapel has 
eth ersied x the site where the late Dr. Adam 
Clarke commenced his missions. 
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- PROVINCIAL NEWS... 
*yton.—On 1 8th‘ult. the*eliurch of Leyton 
aving~ Te | . 
pewiit has ‘been‘refitted' with open oak: seats. 
A new pulpit. and reading-desk have been pro- 
vided, and @ stained-glass window placed: over 
the:communion-table:’ 

Washech.— At. Duddington Church, near 
Stamford, a memorial. window has been by up 
in the,eastern end of the chancel, by Mr. Baillie, 
of London,—a. gift of Elizabeth, widow of Mr. 
Hing Jackson. It is a triple lancet. window, of 
Karly English character. In the centre com- 
partment 1s the figure of our Saviour, with orb. 
The upper. portion consists chiefly of crocketed 
canopies, pinnacles, &c.; the lower, of the Pelican, 
with text, On the.right of our Saviour, in the 
side opening, is the figure .of St. Peter, with 
emblem. The architectural canopy is of the same 
character: as the centre. In the lower part is 
the cross, with text: the remaining opening is 
occupied by-the fi of St. Paul, with emblem : 
in the lower partis the anchor, with text. 


Madresfield.—The: new. church of St.. Mary 
here; according, to: the: Worcester. Journal, was 
consecrated on “Th week... It. has been 
erected on the site.of: the; old church, and 
entirely : at., the expense of: the. late Earl of 
Beauchamp, at: a cost.of,1,900/., 

Newport:—The new: parish: church of Risca 
was’ consecrated: om Thursday:in week . before 
last: . It::standsvon:the site of the:old church, 
and: is“inothe: Decorated style of architecture 
(middle«period),' and was commenced about 
eighteen-months: 
of Messrs. of London.and Newport, 
arehitects.. Messrs:. James: and. Hardie, and 
subsey ~ Mx::B: Farmer, were the  con- 
tractors.: building is::of Pennant stone, 
with Bath-stone«: dressings.. The: nave and 
chancel. roofs:are:carved with open tracery. The 
paving .is of Painswick: stone, laid: in 
squares; There are: six stained-glass windows, 


in 


all presented: by different promoters of the new 
building. The:rest.of the: windows. throughout 
the building areof cathedral: glass, 


Bangor:—Preliminary arrangements for. the 
exvalienial ‘a new Gemhdé: Mian have been 
completed: .The:Hon. Colonel: Pennant, M.-P. 
has» given: a: site,- in: addition to.500/.. The 
c ds to-contain 600: sittings, one-third free. 

Menat-bridge.—It.is also. contemplated to 
erect .aonew church: at; Menai-bridge:. This 
neighbourhood. is. very populous, especially 
durmg: summer; and the present little. church-is 
insufficient: The: Dowager Lady. Willo 
de: Broke:.has: promised to: give. 500/. towards 
the new building: 

Ecéleston:—The-church here was reopened on 
Sunday: in: last week... The improvements just 
completed consist; of widening the church. at. 
west:end to full-width: of nave; removal.of the 
octagonal apse, or chancel end squared to full 
length» of origiial; and.a chancel 20 feet. by 
12 feet: added;-which is: divided from the-chure 
by-amarch: The-iron windows have . been re- 
moved; and jambs, mullions,..and. tracery of 
stone:built: a ee ag ag mano; 
separating» the: transepts. from: the . nave 6 
been removed. A. new vestry has been built on 
the western side of north transept.. The tower 
has: been: repaired andistrengthened. The.whole 
of :the:old: pews: have . been:removed, as. also the 
floormg,. and:.the-.old .cumbrous: heating-chest 
whieh: stood.-in: the» centre.. The construction 
of the:fldors:is hollow;:and: air. circulates. freely 
underneath. The-drainage has.beemmade.more 
complete;:and the-outersidesof the foundatio 
have concrete:banked, up against. them, and 
covered: with flags: tlie lower part of.the floors 
has.also been:concreted: Various other improve- 
ments:and. alterations; i ized in. tlie: 
Chester’ Chronicle;, have been: effected... The 
Splvestar’s palonty aed by Mab. Legh of 

y: y ge S ° j Ol. 
Salford. The. whole- of the works. have: been 
executed: fromthe designs:.and, under the per- 
sonal superi nee:of Mr. Edward:Hodkinson, 
of Ch ~ erent Feet sent Ps Mr. 
Dean, . of: Leftwieh, for masonry and flooring; 
for: and. joiners’ work, Mesers. Bellis 
and. Williams ; i Mr: Josh..Jones.; 






vunder-the superintendence | 


lhawi 
Lieeeek soumiilak: dnl 





plumbing; Mr. John Moore, all.of Chester. The 
‘whole: of »the: works: were’ completed. at: the 
expense: of the Marquis: of .Westminster. 

Great, Crosby.—A new-church was consecrated 
here on Sunday in. last. week.. It. is dedicated 
to St. Luke, ands built. on a site to the right. of 
the village; entering from Liverpool. . Its ground. 
plan is cruciform, the church. having. a. nave, 
transepts, and chancel.. It is 108 feet in length 
from: west’ to east : the width of nave is-40 feet. : 
the: tr are-each- 28 feet in. length: the 
general height. of .the: walls. is. 20.feet.to the 
corniee:or spring’ of the roof, and 40 feet high 
to the-apex or ridge. At the western.end there 
is a tower and.-spire, rising .to-the. height of 
120 'feet.. Interiorly. the..roofs are lofty, sup- 
ported upon arched open timber: ings, in- 
tersecting in the form of a groin.at. the junction 
of the transepts with nave and chancel: the 
material, as well as that of the pew divisions, is 
of stained pine. The transept: windows are 
tall, with slender~ mullions « tracery, the in- 
tervals. filled. by. stained.glass.. The. chancel, 
which is:‘oc in. form, has its ceiling painted 
in deepultramarine, studded with golden stars: its: 
| windows are filled with stained-glass, the. princi- 


; pal ones occupied by designs. representing. the 
| Notsundisdion andthe Birth of Chists the 





| armorial devices. The chancel floor is 


a. tesselated. pavement. of Minton’s encaustic. 
tiles. The pulpit is ornamented by devices. of 
carved. white stone, the interstices. between 
| filled up by rock-face work. of pale. blue stone. 
“ri font is poe Cs i shoe. Campers, 
| glass was provi essrs: Pilkington, of St. 
elens. The hens in the. Decorated ‘style, 
| and.dedicated to. St..Luke.. It has. been. built 
| from designs. by: Messrs: A.. and -G.. Holme, 
of Liverpool,. architects,, and.is constructed 
| chiefly of Stourton-hill..stone, filled up...with 
| Tock aced stonework. from the of 
| Upholland.. The building has been finished at a 
cost of 3,500/. contributed.in. voluntary sub- 
| seriptions, 

Birmingham.—The. town-council. having re- 
mitted to. the. inhabitants, for their sanction; a 
resolution authorising an. application to Parlia-| 
ment for power:to levy a penny rate to maintain, 
in a. proper..state: any land. which. might he, 
obtained for the: purpose of forming. public 
parks, on. Friday. in. last. week, the nec | 
public. meeting was. held at. the town-hall, the; 
mayor in the. chair, when it was announced.that, 
Lord Calthorpe had offered forty acres of. the 
most valuable of -his land near. the Bristol road, 
and: close.up to the.town; that. Mr.. Alderly.’ 





y:| (the donor of all.the land on: which have: been 


established. the reformatory institutions near the 
town) had offered a_plot of. onal eligible land 
in another quarter; and that.Mr. Joseph Sturge 
will give avaluable piece of land in Tadghaston' 
for the same pos purpose. The application to, 
Parliament. for: power to levy: the-rate was, 
sanctioned by the. meeting, and: the town-clerk. 
was. instructed to prosecute the. Bill in. Par-' 
liament. 

Stockport.—Two stained-glass:-windows have 
been put. up in the:chancel of the. parish church, 
one over.the priest’s door, given by Mr. Thomas 
Hill of. Portwood ;, the other, near the nave on! 
the. south. side,.the gift. of Mrs.- Robinson, of | 
Spring..Bank. In. the former are two scenes 
‘representing tively. the captive. Israelites. 
by: the waters of Babylon, and our Lord predict- 
ing. the.destruction of the temple at Jerusalem. 
The latter. has:also two compartments, in-one of. 
whichis depicted.our Lord ing his. dis- 
ciples,: while. the: other. represents St.. Thomas 
putting: his.hand. to the: Saviour’s side. A 
mural monument. of white marble: has.also been 
erected in the south aisle.. 

Mottram.—At. a. recent. meeti 
scribers to the restoration.of the -church, 
as’ rted..in. the Manchester ler, it. was 
stated . that. 1,800/.. and. upwards. had _ been 
realized... 


that. the works required to restore the edifice 
would: involve taking down the: whole of the 

only. the outer. walls, the tower,:and the 
ing; rebuilding .on. a similar. 
plan,. with. only. such alterations. as. would be 


necessary to*make the new parts correspond 





ind dasmalods io, sia: Recs Mol 
windows. are deco > 8. : / 
. laid with | 


| display 


| situation and 
oral, 


England which have little-yi 


of sub-| Tugged material 


The. senior warden. then. explained |: 


clerestory, and the roof from the: side. aisles, | date 


violence have reduced them; thick’ 
the intervening . space. of which was filled” 











upon - Medlock.—The newly-erected 
church of St. Stephen, in the: district of St: 
msecrated; on Friday in last 


style,. and. consists. of a.nave,.two tr ” 
with a tower atthe. corner of the nave, 
Milton-street.and. Everton-road. On the tower. 


HE 


is a'so.a spire with. _ pinnacles, with 
flyi ee aH les of. the tower and. 


a 


abi 


the of the spire. The.tower. is 56 ‘feet. 
high... The-length of; nave .is. 80 feet 7 inches 
by 41 feet. ransepts from each: 
of the,wall.are 78 feet. 9 inches, and are 
26 feet. wide. At each.end.of transept is 
ornamental window, andthe. nave is lighted. 
small. windows. of a similar description.. 
main entrance is. through the. tower, and there 
is another entrance from. Milton-street... ‘The 
nave is.one complete. roof,.and at. the.tower end. 
of .it. there is a large ornamental window. = 
the seats are ope:, and.are to. be :stained.and. 
varnished.in. imitation. of dark; oak, as: also. the: 

ery fronts and timbers: of the-roofs.. Around . 
the church fronting Milton-street.is.a low stone... 

. The edifice is intended. to accommodate, * 
parsonage, which’ adjoins the church, is inthe 
shme stg of. arouitbetiie. Both: are built’ of 
_— stone. The architect: was.Mr..E..H. 

ellard, and the builder~Mr.Mark F ‘ 
The contract for the church was 3,3607., The 
total. eost. of church and. personage will -be 
upwards of 5,810/. :. of. this sum.300/. are. still 
unsubscribed. 
EEE 
RUINS:: 

In gazing on the ruins‘of some noble edifice; 
one might almost imagine its architect had even’ 
bestowed some th on the appearance «it: 
would make when into such a condition, 
at the time it issued fromrhis hands inits origiwal- 
symmetry “and completeness. Wher so much’: 
regard was necessary to be paid to the means 
for obtaining great convenience with beauty, it 
is not crs © that.it entered into his head to 
conceive what would be:the effect” of ‘the stfue- 
ture when it should become a ruin. If suchan:* 
idea occurred it’ would show hinrto have been'a 


benefactor-to posterity; as well as-an enthusiast: 
in the work produced for his own generation to: 
admire: It is certain, however; that the finest- 
edifices make the:grandest: ruins: Time; which 
gives its venerable’ mater all ‘things; batters: 
and ‘s many of them~ into~ beauty: But* 
much of the emotion such relies excite depe 
on that architectaral character which years are 
unable wholly to  efface,;—character’ i 
of ‘the excellent qualities: of. thestructure; sucht 
as‘the permanent nature~of the-materials*em-- 
ployed; the colour and’ tints~of' the stone or 
marble, or acquired, thé-taste-in~ the~ 
ishing and care of the details; and the-skill® 
ispla ee ee sary Other ‘causes: 
are also contributory to this efféct, ‘namely; their” 
scccmpaniinétiht whether” of ‘a 

wild, savage; . lovely, romantic; or 


ish churches in 
to the-effects-- 
of time, a fact-owing not'so mueli to’ excellence’ 
of material - ache skilful om, ye é 
ing it;—to the perféction: attained’ by the-work=- 
foi in the~ Of it, through carefak * 


i 


remeni : : 
There-are some fine old’ 


practice; the walls’ of ‘many’ of these «edifices 


consisting of a mixture~of*’s -flints-ine~ 
serted: amidst’ a: framework ‘of freestone;> pro+~ 


ducing; it is true; with’ of good cement’ 
firm-and*durable fabric ; yet*the- use of this 
a I S 








John. Morris.;., and. 





-with..the: original architecture of the. church.. 





* Pugin’s* Examples of Gothic Architecture,” Yok ‘i: p. 44. 
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with stones and hot cement, the whole of which 
was concreted into one solid mass of such 
strength as to have rendered them as fortresses 
nearly im le. : 

Te ts reves ing to the spirits to come ene 
ruins, not of great consequence in an arc - 
tural sense, not startling by being placed near 
ordinary houses, but of small extent yet of singu- 
lar beauty, making a very altar in the seques- 
tered’ green spot in which they are situated ; 
some small rustic chapel, sculptured fountain, 

to, or gateway,—objects not unfrequent in 
is and other countries. 

No tess the far-famed temples of Greece ; 
those, for instance, at Olympia, Rian, Aigina, 
are in lonely scenes secluded from the com- 
monplace things of the world—solitary sanc- 
tuaries, where, in such silence and solitude,— 
their proper accompaniments—they exert their 
full effect on the mind, when they can be care- 
fully observed and fairly appreciated. Majestic 
ruitis! what wonder so many travel far and 
endure much to or you? Well might 
Gibbon conceive the idea of writing his great 
rey? whilst meditating among the ruins of 
the Capitol! Well might Shelley* lead his 
poet to wander among 


** The awful ruins of the days of old; 
Athens and Tyre, and Ralbec, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen towers 
Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 
Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange 
Sculptur'd on alabaster obelisk, 
Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx, 
Dark Ethiopia on her desert hills 
Conceals.” 


When it is considered that the nature of the 
country surrounding some of these celebrated 
ruins rendered it capable of producing little 
else but pasture for cattle, and offered no con- 
venience for, sometimes put, difficulties in the 
way of, commercial industry, we shall admire 
the energy and refinement of the inhabitants 
who, at great cost and labour, must have exe- 
cuted works of this kind. A modern traveller + 
justly remarks that such results can only be 
accounted for by what Horace said of, the 
Romans— 


** Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnum.” 

The ruins scattered over Italy and her pro- 
vinees show what a people could effect when 
actuated together by this liberal spirit; what 
the contributions of a few communities could 
do: many of those works that now raise asto- 
nishment—that have been over and over again 
surveyed, measured, and booked—were erected 
at private expense ; and almost all—for example, 
the theatres, baths, and aqueducts—were in- 
tot rd public pan " 

e greatest number, as well as the most 
considerable of the Roman edifices were raised 
by the em who possessed so unbounded a 
command both of men and money.{ Augustus, 
Agrippa and the Antonines lett behind them 
monuments which were the glory of the Eternal 
City, the ruins of which have attracted thither 
countless visitors, and added immensely to the 
revenues of Government. 

“Under the reign of the Cmsars (writes 
Gibbon), the proper Asia alone contained 500 
populous cities, enriched with all the gifts of 
nai and adorned with all the refinements of 
art. Eleven cities of Asia had once disputed 
the honour of dedicating a temple to Tiberius, 
and their respective merits were examined by 
the senate. Four of them were immediately 
rejected as poe Se to the burden ; and amo 
these was Laodicea, whose splendour is sti 
pec Aa ae ruins. Laodicea collected a very 

revenue from its flocks of sheep, 
celebrated for the fineness of their wool, and had 
received, a little before the contest, a legacy of 
above 400,000/. by the testament of a generous 
citizen. If such was the poverty of retary 
what must have been the wealth of those cities 
whose claim appeared preferable, and particu- 
larly of Pergamus, of Sm and of Ephesus, 
who so ted with each other the titular 


Asia. The capitals of Syria and 
Heagpt held a still superior rank in the empire : 
Antioch and Fy nde oy looked down with dis- 


dain on a crowd of dependent cities, and yielded 
with reluctance to the majesty of Rome Yiself.” 


_ * “Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude.” 
+ Bowen's “* Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus ” 
3 Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” ch. ii. 





Eustace, in his ‘“Olassical’ Tour - through 
Italy,” says truly,—‘ Ruins, ‘till the revival of 
taste, in the fifteenth ce » were consider 
as quarries furnishing als to those who 
chose to employ them; and unfortunately many 
did employ them, with little or no to 
their ancient fame, their costly workm or 
their fair p ions.” Mids 

We know the excellent construction of many 
fabrics, classical and mediseval, now shattered 
or fallen in ruins by time, ravage, fire, earth- 
quake, or wars, enabled them to endure’ for 

es, on which account they have a ‘strong 
claim on our admiration; and if ever similar 


care that their merits will ensure a commenda- 
tion equal to that which we bestow ‘on the 
works of our ancestors. F. Lusu. 








LODGING- HOUSES FOR THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 


NEITHER earn nor commercial enter- 
rise has as yet succeeded in establishing for the 
abouring poor that description of Home which 
is most needed by the classes necessarily located 
in the heart of London. There are lodging- 
houses for single men at 2s. a week, with i 
ing-rooms and kitchens in common ; others. for 
families at rates varying from 3s. to 6s. a week, 
having also washhouses; others for single 
women, and various nightly refuges. These 
are all good and beneficent as relates to the 
comparatively small numbers benefited thereby ; 
but the great want of the community, the crying 
demand, is not for single model houses, nor for 
apartments in barrack-like buildings, but for 
clean, wholesome, and cheap abodes, wrought up 
out of the old material at hand, viz. the filthy, 
ill-drained, comfortless tenements which pervade 
all quarters of the metropolis. Benevolence has 
ors Me to benefit the thoroughly destitute b 
establishing refuges, some free, others at asm 
| and the result on a very small scale is 
good. Enterprise has attempted in a few in- 
stances a gy pio] and paying system of 
lodging-house. In some cases it has succeeded : 
in others there has been a return of only one- 
half per cent. All are good, and tend to de- 
monstrate the tone of the public mind, which is 
irresistibly drawn to the fact that needless 
suffering is imposed upon our reg brethren 
through the remissness of some body or bodies, 
whether they be ministerial, municipal, or 
corporate. 

at there is no comfort for any human 
being, or for any class of creatures, unless the 
HOME is comfortable, must be a self-evident 
proposition: how to effect the attainment of 
that comfort seems to be the study of our exist- 
ing generation, that is, how to secure the 
 Biseret d and the greatest amount of 

iness for the greatest number. 

ossibly the late fatal access of disease may 
have spurred on slothful spirits by the reflection, 
that danger may arise from the propinquity of 
contagion; and there is no quarter of town or 
city, however affluent, which has not its un- 
drained, ill-ventilated, and filthy Alsatia of 
eta, E The movement has begun, and if it 
as produced but a small amount of advan 
to the million of poor, yet it has established the 
fact, that an Letihedl e amount of can be 
done by commercial enterprise in the outlay of 
money as an investment on the improvement of 
houses for the labouring classes. Some of the 
houses already erected, being wholly new foun- 
dations, pay as much as 20 per cent.; and on 
the ae calculation of ordinary trom 
profits, this must needs be the case, even althoug 
single rooms of good dimensions (say 12 feet 
square, or an area of the same contents) were let 
each so low as 1s. 3d. per chamber,—the fact 
being that the average rental of single rooms at 
present let out to families, in the bye parts of 
the town and city, is 2s. 6d. or 67. 10s. per annum 
for every ment, and that, too, m houses, 
the paint, the drains, the whitewashing, nay, the 
very window-glass whereof are left wholly 
“roe by the landlords. 

Whitecross-street there is a better order 
of houses, where attention is duly paid to the 
entirety, if not to the neatness of premises ; and 
the agent who collects the rents receives, for 





every room of nineteen houses, the weekly rent 


ed | Simply because, the 


roomed houses in the sub 


disasters happen to our works, we'should take 





of 3s.!! ‘There’s a tétuin for the lowest descrip- 


._jcAmd. why is this ? 
use the lodgers must. be near their 
ation: they are forced to paythis enormous 
ion, because none. are og A vicinal, 
and none cheaper of the same quality... .., 

_, Now, the average rental of good eight or six- 
s-—-such as Port- 
land, Camden, and Kentish Towns, Camberwell, 
Kennington, &c. &c. is ‘5/, per chamber, or 30/. 
for a six-roomed, or 40/. for an eight-roomed 
house, with Zitchen and waskhouse. These 
houses, too, are finished with some pretensions 
to taste; and, though aristocrats may smile at 
it, even to luxury. Comforts and luxury are 
comparative: a poor man can luxuriate m a 


tion. of , house. 
oceu 
exact 


clean, warm room, without excessive ornamenta- 


tion : a clean kitchen is a luxury : a washhouse 
and drying-room or ground are exceeding 
ree Thal ge: Ae the rich cannot appreciate, 
who have never sat an evening amidst the reek 
of a week’s washing, extended on lines through- 
out the one sole living-room. ; 

If, therefore, a small mansion or villa can’ be 
erected and let at the rate of Bs chamber, 
why ‘should not houses of plainer h, adapted 
to the wants'of simpler folks, be erected and let 
at the rate even of 3/. a chamber P 

37. a year would’ little’ exceed 1s. ‘per 
week, but ‘suites of rooms constructed with 
recesses for beds' (to séparate the sexes, or 
children from parents) might be erected even at 
a much smaller cost ; and such buildings might 
also have (if ‘on’ a:medium scale) common 
kitchen ‘and washhouse, with all the accessories 
essential to the health and comfort of families. 
An able ‘and practised architect: assured the 
writer, that the cost of ‘each suite: of chambers, 
including'a good-sized sitting-room, two sleeping- 
compartments, together with pantry, water laid 
on every floor, and the other accessories, need 
not exceed 80/.! ‘T'ake'the interest then of 807. 
the outlay, at 5 per cent.: itis 4/.: add:tuereto 
for ground-rent, or usufruct of purchase, 2/.; 
and if you like, 2%. more, or 25 per cent. profit, 
and you have this convenient family abode for 
8/. a year, or at a fraction under 3s. 1d. a week. 

To secure, however, the most prompt and 
effective remedy, the alteration and adaptation 
of old houses should ‘be generally carried out ; 
not that the middlemen of St. Giles’s or Clerk- 
envell could be prevailed on to let their tenures 
at moderate rents: no, they: make too good a 
thing of it ; but there are numerous houses and 
ranges which might be rented by companies or 
solvent individ é 
which, after alteration, repairs, and adaptation, 
would leave to speculators.a very large profit, 
securing at the same time to the labouring poor 
commodious and cheap houses: this'is the way, 
in this respect, to secure the greatest good. to 
the greatest. number : it is what the condition 
and circumstance of the age requires, and any 
one who enters into the calculation may be con- 
fident of the results. vehi Laie 

It cannot be denied that there is an objection 
very prevalent against lodging-houses which on 
a large scale look like barracks. The very 

r (and the poorest are those who must 
ress well and keep up an appearance, such as 
clerks, shopmen, ay, and even curates), think 
they must occupy a house in terrace or row, so 
as to have a designation and address ;<but this 
feeling will soon give place to that prudence and 
commonsense which led our countrymen ‘in 
Scotland to subdivide their houses in flats. ‘The 
French have long been habituated to occupy large 
mansions in community. They first established 
the omnibus (a species of conveyance that we at 
first ridiculed, but afterwards fell in — The 
Ttalian noble often lives in his attic, s#blets his 
palazzo, piano nobile and all, — the cellars 
only for the retail of wines, the yield of his 
vineyards. On the comforts of home depend 
the amenities of life : these are ever present with 
us: they cement the domestic. affections, 
humanize the mind, elevate the morals, and shed 
a bright influence, which — not with life, 
but descends to our children, even in poverty. 
The asperities of home need no commentary be- 
yond the daily reports of police-ffices and 
criminal courts. pelled by irremediable dis- 
comfort, the nt rs too A pe _ the 
gin-palace what is denied at home; desertion 
aud neglect become habitual ; health fails; and 


at_a reasonable rate, and . 
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their offspring, the early object of tender cares 
and solicitudes, are driven on a course of vice 
crime, and retribution. 

Here, then, is scope for the exercise of true 
philanthropy. If this is a Christian country, 
the pious or the Church ought to accelerate the 
movement: if we are 0 merchants, sho 
kee and speculators, the adventurous will 
find a profit as well as “luxury in doing good.” 

. QuonpamM. 








NOTES ON IRON. 


The Iron Trade.—The quarterly-meeting masters, 
at their preliminary meeting, resolved not to accede 
to the strenuous efforts that were being made to make 
a new start in prices; at same time, however, accept- 
ing the already declared rise of 203s. a ton as an 
acknowledged advance. It is satisfactory to ob- 
serve that the attempt of speculators to force up 
prices still farther than the point already gained 
is now being very generally discountenanced, expe- 
rience doubtless teaching fair traders to what end 
association with such characters inevitably leads. 
They seem at length to begin to see more clearly that 
high prices and permanent prosperity, so far from 
being synonymous or co-ordinate terms, are, in this 
trade at least, even almost incompatible. An article 
of such universal distribution and utility as iron can 
only form the basis of a generally prosperous trade so 
long as moderation prevails in prices current, all 
attempts to force up the cost of the raw material 
without awsiting the legitimate pressure of demand 
being certain only to embarrass and check the manu- 
facturing and various other outlets of the article into 
general use, and so to re-act injuriously on the 
cause of the disturbance of the equilibrium itself. 
This very disturbance was already felt, in consequence 
of the late declaration of a rise of 20s. a ton, as a check 
to the returning prosperity of the manufacturing 
branches of the trade ; and doubtless this fact, combined 
with fear of a like forcing up of wages, is what has 
led to the discountenancing of any further tampering 
of the same sort at the present moment. There is 
a manifest design, however, to try shortly a repetition 
of the late manceuvre, whereby the quarterly masters 
have already been jogged on to that upward movement 
which accords so well with their inclinations though 
uot with their substantial and permanent interests ; 
and if again successful, we should not wonder to see 
this new dodge normally established between every 
‘two series of eery meetings, till its mischievous 
influence be fully recognised. The quarterly-meeting 
masters are but too likely to regard it as a convenient 
feeler, which, at each successive quarter, they may 
either act on or disclaim, as convenience may seem to 
suit. If cee ae dicta have been denounced, 
as they have already been, by the Zimes and other 
authorities, no less than by ourselves, as essentially 
pernicious to the trade in their tendencies, much more 
is such an adjunct as this likely to be so, if it really 
be systematically established with an exclusive design 
to urge prices upwards. The prices now quoted in 
the trade interest are, 107. for bars of best brands, 
and 97. 10s. for secondary articles; hot-blast mine 
pigs, 4/. 15s.; cold-blast, 5/. 5s. to 5/. 10s. and hot- 
blast cinder-pigs, 4/. to 47. 5s. 

Extent of the Iron Manufacture.—In a lecture on 
the manufacture of iron, delivered at the Dudley 
Mechanics’ Institution, by Mr. S. H. Blackwell, F.G.S. 
the lecturer stated the present annual production of 
iron in this kingdom amounted to the almost incredible 
quaatity of 3,000,000 tons, and that of this a great 
proportion was manufactured in South Staffordshire. 
Some manufacturers, he added, now produced upwards 
of 200 tons a week. 

Corrugated Iron for Steam Boilers —Mr. Mont- 
gomery, of New York, has recently introduced a novel 
species of boiler, formed of corrugated iron, which is 
said to possess many advantages over those formed of 
flat rolled plates, and to be exciting much attention 
among those interested. It is stated that it more 
than doubles the strength, takes only one-half the 
space, is 30 per cent. less in cost, and will prove a 
great preventive of explosions, as in the rolling all 
blisters and flaws are brought to light which cannot 
be seen in flat rolled iron. It presents one-third more 
heating surface to the furnace than the present boiler, 
and the engineers connected with the naval depart- 
pes are said strongly to recommend these corrugated 

oilers. 

Plate Rolling —In 1847 (says the Sunderland 
Herald), when Sir Robert Stephenson designed the 
Britannia-bridge, he wished to procure for the bottom 
of ‘that structure the largest plates of iron which the 
skill of this country could afford. He employed all 
the leading makers of plates in the Staffordshire 
district, where that particular branch of the iron 
trade was then most successfully conducted, and they 
put forth their best efforts to meet the views of an 
engineer whose undertakings promised to open out a 








new and wide field for the consumption of plate-iron. 
cieiciacAar an ahidiie manos damian 
inches wide, an inch thick, having a superficial 
area of 30 feet, and weighing under 5} cwt. After 
the orders had been some months on hand, Sir 
Robert’s agent wrote a note, saying that, with one 
exception, the makers were not prepared to supply 


P_ | such plates, and so difficult was the rolling and shear 


ing found to be, with the machinery then in use, that 
he entertained great fears of at least considerable 
delay. Five years have not been idly spent by the 
iron trade. The Newcastle Journal lately announced 
the formation at the Derwent Ironworks of plates 
which far excel everything hitherto done in this way. 
Mr. Forster, the manager, it states, has this week 
achieved the most i feat in iron-making 
ever yet performed, having rolled four magnificent 
beam plates, 17 feet 8 inches long, 5 feet broad, and 
14 inch thick, and each plate weighing no less than 
1 ton 15 ewts. We have had occasion previously to 
notice many wonderful productions from these works, 
but these former wonders, though astonishing and 
unparalleled, such as plates of a ton up to 25 cwts. 
each, are now thrown into the shade by this last 
effort. Plates of such extraordinary size and weight 
cannot be produced at any other iron manufactory in 
the kingdom, and it reflects much credit upon the 
spirited proprietors of the above extensive works, and 
their able manager, at being able to accomplish such 
achievements as the above. The Gateshead Ob- 
server remarks on these plates:—‘‘ Wonders never 
cease. We have on several occasions noticed the 
extraordinary productions of the Derwent Iron Works, 
at Consett—to wit, a rail which quite eclipsed the 
sea serpent, and plates of a ton weight, and of vast 
breadth and length, for which a prize medal was 
awarded by the Commissioners of the Great Exhi- 
bition, and other things equally extraordinary. But 
now Mr. Forster, the manager at these works, has 
outshone himself, and produced what really seems 
ineredible—four wrought-iron plates, 14 inch thick, 
5 feet broad, and no less than 17 feet 3 inches long! 
Think of such plates, as long as a good comfortable 
room, and weighing no less than 1 ton 15 ewt. each! 
How men can Lift such things at all, to say nothing of 
doing so when they are at an intense white heat, is what 
we cannot comprehend. And how they are sheared, 
too! Think of a pair of neat scissors quietly clipping 
the edges of such plates, 14 inch thick! If this does 
not ‘whip creation,’ we do not know what does. 
These large monsters have gone to Glasgow, to asto- 
nish the natives there, and are to be used as engine- 
beams, being much lighter and stronger than cast-iron 
ones.” 








CHARGE OF NEGLIGENCE AGAINST 
A SURVEYOR. 


KreE.ine v. Taunton.—This was an action at the 
Marylebone County Court, before Mr. Adolphus, to 
recover 107, 10s, under circumstances of some interest 
to surveyors, and parties engaging their services. The 
plaintiff stated that he was a surveyor and house 
agent, and engaged by the defendant, a gentleman of 
property, to make a report of a house he wished to 
purchase at 38, Craven-hill-park. For the report he 
charged the sum of 3/. 3s. and also a further sum of 
2/. 2s. for a specification. About a week after this 
he received an amended specification from the de- 
fendant’s solicitor ; and on the following morning the 
defendant called, and informed him that he had made 
an arrangement with Bowles, the builder and former 
owner of the house, that he, the plaintiff, was to have 
the superintendence of the work of the house until it 
was finished, and asked what the charge for such 
additional services would be. He informed the de- 
fendant that it would be an additional five guineas, 
and he remarked upon this—“ Oh, it will not be so 
dear, after all.” He was engaged in general superin- 
tendence from June to September, and was constantly 
at the house. There were many alterations made, 
and there was a dispute as to the size of the conser- 
vatory. He had no complaints about the work pro- 
ceeding slowly. He told the defendant it was utterly 
impossible to finish the house in less than six weeks, 
and he said he would take it out of Bowles’s hands, 
and put it into witness’s. After he had applied for 
payment, the defendant sent him a letter, objecting to 
the payment of the extra 5/. 5s. and offering to submit 
the charge to a third person, and that he who 
had it decided in his favour should hand over the 
5/. 5s. to St. Mary’s Hospital. Of course he could 
not think of doing business upon such extraordinary 
terms, and refused. 

Mr. Taunton said he did not object to the first two 
items—namely, for the report and specification—but 
he certainly did consider it as an duty incumbent 
upon him to dispute the item for superintendence. 
He had entrusted the general supervision to Mr. 
Keeling, and he was warranted in saying that gentle- 
man had actéd’ far from diligently, or like an active 
surveyor, and put him to great inconvenience and 








discovered the drains were wrong. oe 

Mr. Dod, at some length, urged that the defendant 
was not warranted in making such sweeping charges 
against a professional man without some evidence in 
a a — hry offer to pay the amount 
into St. Mary’s Hospital, it was preposterous. His 
client had not done himself justice by Ara! charging 
five guineas. The services rendered d scarcely 
requite a labourer. The specification set out the 
alteration and repairs Bowles was to carry out, and his 
client had acteé t it in a diligent way. 

The Judge said he thought Mr. Keeling should have 
seen to the drains and some other things the ‘de- 
fendant swore he had not done. He also thought 
that the plaintiff had done i more than 
was in the specification. As Mr, Taunton had suffered 
some inconvenience through Mr. Keeling, he thought 
the justice of the case would be tt moe 
27. 2s. from the claim. Verdict for a, 8s, 
costs. 








ASSESSMENT OF BRICK-FIELDS, FULHAM. 


At a Court of Petty Sessions, recently held at.the 
Holland Arms, Kensington, for the Western Division 
of Middlesex, an appeal was heard against the aseess- 
ment by the parish officers of "Fuham, of certain 
brick-fields in the occupation of the appellants, Messrs. 
~—— and 7. A 

t appeared from the statement of the appellants, 
that they had taken a large estate in con- 
taining a quantity of brick-earth, under a covenant to 
4 fer 10,0007. in covering it with buildings within 
a limited period. At the time of the assessment they 
had four stools at work in the fields, and they had 
manufactured about 2,000,000 of bricks, of which a 
small part had been sold, and the remainder 
in the buildings on the estate. The 
tended that it was unfair to rate the brick-fields higher 
than the market garden-ground adjoining, since the 
bricks manufactured were almost wholly employed on 
the estate, and would ultimately tly increase its 
rateable value. They had brick-fields at , for 
which they were assessed at a surface-rent only of 
about 5/,-per acre, and they should haye no objection 
that their assessment in Fulham should remain at the 
— rate Pon their land was used as market 

en-ground, namely, 7/7. an acre. 

On behalf of the parish, Mr. Maclore, their sur- 
veyor, stated that the occupation of land as a brick- 
field was what is called a ‘“‘ consuming occupation.” 


ints con- 


It was custo for the tenant, not only to pay a 
surface-rent for the field, but also a » which was in 
the nature of a rent, upon the number of bricks manu- 


factured, as 8 compensation to the landlord for the 
consumption of the soil. This royalty varied im dif- 
ferent localities. The number of stools erected on the 
field was primd-facie evidence of the quantity of 
bricks intended to be made; and as in the course of 
a season as many as 600,000 were generally made off 
one stool, Mr. Maclure considered that the valuation 
of the appellants’ field was not too high. The par- 
ticulars of that valuation were as follows :— 


Se asa 
brick-field, a surface rental of 6/. per 

CODD iiiises sivas. chide cobb lets biaibeins . £24 
royalty of 2s. per 1,000 on 2,400,000 
bricks, the estimated quantity made 
from the appellants’ four stools ........ . 240 


Gross estimated rental.,............. £264 


Statutable deductions for tithes, repairs, 
tenants, and other taxes ...... bbe cbesines 54 


Net rateable value ..... seadeddsvanda £210 
Mr. Maclure submitted that the brickmakers’ occu- 
arerrtemtarst ee wd assessment, and whether it 
was made beneficial to him by the sale of the bricks, 
or by employing them himself in building, was imma- 
terial to the parish. 

The Bench decided that the royalty was the proper 
criterion of value, as it was, in fact, another term 
for rent. They, however, thought, in this instance, as 
the appellants were likely to benefit the parish so 
largely, they ought to receive some consideration. 
Upon this suggestion, it was ultimately by the 
parish officers to fix the assessment at 150/. 

In the same parish, the Sewage Manure Company 
appealed against the assessment of their premises at 
Stanley-bridge, at 1467, Dr. Fuller, the chairman, 


A 


stated, that hitherto the company had derived no 
benefit from their occupation, as the speculation had 











ASan.17, 1854. 











whenever “prosperous, thi 
gaa fiers a the sgzstion of the ‘Bench, en 





— RESERVOIR AT GREAT MALVERN. 


: __ -OneeRvixe in:your number of the 31st ultimo,. a! 
‘€ Construction of .a: Reservoir at Great. 
+Mslvern”*—‘“ Law 


of Fluids,’—and q an answer 

Testo casio taal Lam the ‘‘elerk.of:the works,” 
aa = ma -superintendent under’ the 
and I most, positively | conse 

vin myself in such a manner. 
ion, ‘as -it..stands .in your impression,.is 
“clang ables and: I,am only astonished that any 
) man. having the least to.theoretical |. 
-should:have.thought it. worth while to dis- | 





‘Tae , Moustacue .anD : Beanp: Movement.— 


| Sense:and reason are likely to prevail :in :this : move- 
}¢ment, andstherewill probably be an end in afew 
years tothe: absurd practice of scraping the viri 
e| token of nature fromthe chin—a practice 
ean only.rank with other absurd ones 
such as the head-shaving 

| Chinese—ay,:and of a nation nearer home, who once 
laetsthaennbshetepesecien 
pigtail ateelf. Pe a 
| the Times now at.the head. of them, ueing trom 
columns,“are 
\potent ‘aid-of the Times isan. 
— The oe 


Hit 


ofa like 
and the pigtails .of . 


is 


~ om e gn a 


Hal 


Cea, 


vare against the » pig-seraping process. 
‘token of 
‘too; are 


the’ 
The ld. Times; while 
tovits mvatelanes theearnest .advoeacy, by eorre- 


wae 2g of the moustache among the steel-grinders, 
and in which honourable mention is:made of our.efforts, 
remarks, :that “our hope .is.in \our--young men” 
vand - that 


‘those : who» have ever: shaved -have 


{prove syc..an‘absurd statement, which L.have.reason | simply 4o remain : neutral, and with . them 


ete@delieve arose from a conversation with the foreman 
tbpiekdayer; who-has been so wearied during the last 
seuss by tne inguision ‘of .visitors..andothers that 

aay ranswered: irowically, and stated anything 
ite 


sof them. for.the moment. 

simple facts of the ease are these :—The reser- 
voir is to be covered:-over;-to preserve the water in the 
samme, purity er coolness as it springs from the hills : 


‘the adoption of the beard ‘would be. gradual 
pe enema sae See 


the 

of teeevih nhioh the fan. is designed to.abate ; but if 
‘they would go one. 
‘troubleof shaving their 
filter the air. they breathe, and exclude these fine par- 


editor also remarks that the difficulty is to induce 
to take any trouble for the diminution 


further, and.-2ot be. at the 
at all, the moustache would 


, ‘brick arches; which the inner | ticles of dust’ which :destroy. their respiratory organs 
owes are‘ to-support. ' Such walls being’ thus ere they have lived-out half their days.” ‘This is pre- 


vadvantage is°taken of them to ‘act as |, 
-«ounterforts, or rather cas. struts, in the 
vembernab walls against the pressure of the earth with- 
owt, ena not for lessening ‘the pressure of the water 
within, as your correspondent was informed. By this 
@reangement:a great saving “has ‘been effected in the 
~thickness.of ‘teclales wall; which; instead :of being 
01 8cimehes* thick, as they are, must otherwise have been. 
atleast 5:feet, to.act as retaining walls, to prevent 
vtheir-collapsing ‘or -overturning, when the reservoir 
vwasreniptied of water. 
({If-your: correspondent will trouble himself to make 
.@@omparative -estimate,\as J -have, of the cost of 


‘cisely the ground ‘on which we, in the .outset,-based 
on anticipation of the success of this: movement 


alec 
im its columns; and in the Dublin Advocate, alady 
‘brings before its readers our humble efforts, and gives 
‘her hearty 
vert the smooth: chin into an -exclusive privilege of 
her own fair sex. The editor advises ten or a dozen j-er- 
sons ‘here and there to countenance each other in 
simultaneous cultivation of the beard. The Montrase 
Review “says that‘a number of the most intelligent 
Gall men of Montrose have given in their adhesion 
‘allo 


ithe masons. The Wolverhampton Chronicle 
s an. able correspondent to urge the subject 


concurrence to the change which will.con- 


vevarious-wiye-of constructing covered reservoirs, with the moustache to:sustain its adhesion ‘to 

-alledue attention to their ‘and ‘stability, Ceram aa eae So is it in all quarters ; and 
he eill-diud:the:mode: ‘is more economical than | we incline to prophecy, with Rowland, that ere long 
nthesusdal kind of roofing. R. ANDERSON. | the-beard anil moustache will be: generally worn again, | 
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Bath were.occupied on Tuesday, in last week, by the 
Be Society, who held ‘their first conversazione 

for the. season ‘there. The attendance was very 
" wuméerous,.as were also the contributions of pictures 


‘and. Other ‘objects of art and vertu, many of which | tracings 
é Walden, of the mural paintings discovered on the 


walls of the nave of Bardwell Church during the recent 
restoration of that edifice; and explanatory papers on 
the subject were read, from the Rev. A. P. 
rector.of Bardwell, and the Rev. J. W. Burgon, 
‘Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford. A paper on ‘the 
Court. Leet.of the borough of Clare, communicated by 
Mr. J. B. Armstead, local secretary, was also read, 
and some presentations were made. 


-had'to ‘be excluded, from want of space. Amongst 
“the*works exhibited was a stained glass window, about 
to be put up in ‘Newton St. Loe Church, which is 
Dette under the superintendence of Mr. CE. 
who exhibited the window. Two console brackets 

china, which .the “Bath Chronicle thinks 

from the oe tainey of rend decorations, 

libited by. ens of the raw 

ada ennwasti io tiles hy ton, and of glass 


og at Souruampron.—aA de-. 

” strugtive accident happened in the Southampton Docks, 
on 8rd instant, when the great lifting shears on the 
north-east quay of” the’ tidal basin, erected about 
seven years. since by Messrs. Seaward and Capel, of 
London, suddenly fell. into the dock, carrying with | 
them a ‘of mearly 140 feet ofthe solid masonry 
of the walls: and foundations, weighing ly some 
thousands .of. tons. ‘The ‘shears.:are itis said: of the 
t kind ever made, 80 feet high, with legs, each 

V5-tons. in weight, .and.eapable of lifting 80 tons dead. 
t at ‘one-time. y had ‘been tested: to a lift of 
». and frequently from 15:to-40 tons. 
Tha_coct of the accident has been estimated by the 
ee engineer, ‘Mr. Alfred Giles, at about 


by-Mr. Alfred . mn 
he and Ferm-buildings. ”*) At the conclusion 
».0f the-paper, a discussion on it took place, principall 
owith-néference to: the stall-feeding of cattle. At the, 
_ following. the.first matter :of discussion - was 
o@ letter onthe subject Ker Ne pe received by 
oMr, Werelst, as:.chairman. of the.society, from. Mr. 
_Q, B. Xarrow,:of-London. Mr. Yarrow draws avery 
_ unfavoursble between brickmaking in 
ecemened ene 
ever saw. . After 
Seater the paper for: the evening, 
¢ OnthesSeoandand nied Volumes of ‘The Stones 
uf Neniee,’ ’'»-which he-eriticised with severity. 





‘NaturaL -History.—The : Quarte 
‘Barn’ Grapuic Society. —The assembly-rooms at | img’ 
last week, at the Bury Atheneum. The Rev. Lord 
Arthur Hervey, president; took’the chair. On the 
table’ were a number .of objects.of :antiquity and 
natural history ; and on‘the: walls were copies and 


(viz. ‘about 1265 feet). “The frontage 


the pa cerph, a columnar 
the principal entrance to the building, and communi- 
cates op wa with a -hexagonal vestibule, leading 
oe ygsiny 
vestible j just: mentioned communicates with the hall 
iety | or exchange-room,. a lofty a 
110 feet by 55, 0n the 
from, the sides, and 
slight. recess at one 
which is contrived so that. a portion will 
when not in use; and the op 
semicircular, of the whee width of the room, and ' Mr. Edwin Pearce. 
divided in height into tiers of galleries, to which is 
affixed a row.of private boxes, 


as of old; by our countrymen. 


Surroix . INstirvTtE OF ARCHZOLOGY ..AND 
rly General, Meet- 
of»members-and friends was held.on Thursday in 


made by Mr..Bacon, of Bury, and Mr. E. 


Dunlap, 


CovENTRY EXCHANGE .aND Musi¢c-Hati Com- 


PETITION. — Weare informed that . twenty-three 
designs were snbmitted to the committee, in reply to 
their advertisement,.and that. from these they have 
selected one by Mr. Murray, .resident in the town. 
The second i 
-Bidlake and Lovatt. 
the elevation..is Italian in style, three. stories in 


has been adjudged to Messrs. 
to a correspondent, 


ight,..and occupying the full frontage allowed 
is mainly, Appro- 
Pine sho zs and public offices, such as savings’ 

, and railway-parcels, &c. except in 
portico forms 


corridors, labbies, and staircases, 
tifully distributed throughout.’ The 


rtment of about 
und-floor, lighted: partly 

from above. ‘There-is a 
end for the orchestral latform, 
ide back 
ite, or audience end,.is 


INTEMPERANCE IN .ScoTLAND.—Messrs, Baird, 


of Gartsherrie, in.the West.of. Scotland, the extensive 

iron-masters, are said to have agreed to pay 1d. a ton, ' Blackwall Railway, o 

extra, on ‘the quantity.of iron 

wrought on total abstinence 4 

Peinent is epored toh been attended with ai 
concerned. ; 


factory. results to all 


..at furnaees | 
The ex- 


Tae: STOKR-UPON-TRENT.. ATHENSUM CORVER- 
SAZIONE.—The..annial conversazione'of ‘this instita- 
tion took place on Tuesday. in:last. week at the.mew 
Town-hall,; Stoke, “ang toe sagonmess ey Sloan 
School of Design, lent anh we by the:com- 


sere About 600 were present. Aldermen 
d rut sa r exhibition a fine on a 

nti beer “Mazeppa onthe 
eae. 2% ai - C. "Hall also had-allowed:to-be 


shown « eee of water-colour copies of‘some 
of ‘the ‘finest productions of the ancient and — 
schools of painting contained in the private 
jee mae eee tl 
Ww. 

oe eth select, and ae sipied ie ea 
publication as engravings. ese, together a 
choice display of the local manufactures from’ the 
establishments of Messrs. Minton, Alderman Copeland, 
and Messrs. Adams, were exhibited in the magistrates’ 
room. “The meéting, previous to the concert, which 
constituted an element. in the evening’s. enjoyment, 
was addressed by Mr. E.' Buller, who ‘predded. Mr. 
Battam then delivered a dissertation on the usefulness 
and advantages of literary institutions ; after which 
Mr. S.C. ‘Hall spoke, and was followed by other 
gentlemen with brief addresses, and the . evening’s 
entertainment was concluded with: music. 

OPENING OF THE ‘First FREEMASONS’ HALL IN. 
Cu1na.—On 13th October last, ..at. ‘Hong-Kong, the 
brethren of the Zetland Lodge, No. 768, gave a banquet 
on .the occasion of opening ‘the ‘Freemasons’ ral 
there; being the first temple specially dedicated to 
Masonry in‘China, so far as seems to be known.. This 
building was projected by the late Brother S. Rawson, 
P.G.M. who laid the foundation-stone with due 
Masonic honours,.on 1st February last, and since then, 
by the exertions ‘of Brother Cleverley, architect, the 
building has been “tiled,” and brought to a yee 
state, by the W..M. ‘Brother ‘Mercer, D.P.G. 
mason. ‘The necessary work having been “ well and 
duly performed,” the craft retired from Jachin to 
Boaz,—from labour to refreshment, and spent .the 
evening, till far beyond“ high noon,” in “ “harmonizing 
in the light,” while ali “without” were “in ‘the 
dark. ” 

Mr. J. Remineroyn, inventor ‘of the Remington 
Bridge and many other clever contrivances, died 
recently in Galveston, ‘Texas. “Mr. Remington for 
some time resided in the neighbourhood of. Stafford. 
| He erected one of his bridges over ‘the Trent, ‘at 
Ingestre, on Earl Talbot’s estate. 

Devon .AND CoRNWALL ..ARCHITECTS AND 
EnGinEeERS’ Socrety.—A.meeting of the members 
of this society was held a few days:since.at the Great 
Western Docks. .Among other business .. brought 
forward by Mr.’ Damant, the hon...secretary, was a 

proposal for -holding the future : meetings of the 
society. at the Plymouth Athenseum, and of establish- 
ing a library for.the. society there, until it should. be 
in a.position to procure premises of.its own. . This 
arrangement was agreed-upon by. the meeting. 

Tue Insurance Tax—lIt has always.appeared.to 
me that Government -should ‘assist :rather -than: dis- 
courage (as it-certainly does by its 3s. per 100/..tax) 
the insurance of house + and “Quondam’s” 
letter in-your paper of e.24th mult..on: the subject 
induces me to trouble you with the .following sugges- 
tion. If the Chancellor of the’ Exchequer cannot 
afford to give\up the tax altogether, why not change 
its form, and levy. a:tax of:}s. ,or:less:per .100/. onvall 
house. » Whether insured jor-not:? . I believe a 
tax.of 6d. would increase the revenue, ‘and lead many 
more, if not -all persons, .to «insure. ‘Ifithis were.to 
take place, the insurance offices -wauld .be: enabled to 
‘diminish their premiums ; and -probably.the tax.and 
ee a in time, would not amount to, mere than 
1s)6d. per 1007. ‘Could this be.accomplished, the 
Government would confer. a, great benefit. .on the 

country at large, without impoverishing itself.at all ; 
and, we should .no longer hear of -ruin -and distress 
-eccasioned by calamitous fires.—R. B. 

THe ‘SeweracGe or Dusrin.—The ‘Northern 
Whig states that Mr. Dargan:and' Sir M. Barrington 
are making arrangements for the purification of the 
Dublin sewege, by Mr. Bardwell’s patent ‘filtering 
process. 

‘Norwich Cape. ‘Competirron.—‘We are ‘in- 
formed that'the premium offered by advertisement in 
| oor pages for the best di ‘for a new ‘dissenting 
chapel ‘to be erected at Norwich hhas been awarded to 





INJURIES FROM Contractors’ Neetect.—In 
; the Court of Exch ere action was recently brought 
by a tailor, who had been severely injured by falling 
into a hole about 4-feet deep, in a court beneath the 
"by the gontractor, Mr. 
| Myers, while with some conn: 
with the railway. An ent was come to in 
court, whereby a verdict for -850/. was taken for the 
plaintiff 
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